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Ir will probably be many years before any one will dare 
to say whether the year 1891 has been one of the wonderful 
years of history. If in the laboratory there has been discov- 
ered the secret around which the science of future centuries 
shall turn, that secret is yet to be tested. If some starving 
inventor has made the contrivance which shall relieve millions 
of men from drudgery, that invention is still working its way 
to the attention of the men who patapnize inventors. Or if 
the song has been sung or the word spoken for which the 
world has been waiting for centuries, and for which it will 
bless the singer or the speaker for centuries more, that song 
or word are yet seeking the welcome which time, in its jus- 
tice, are sure to give them. 

This, on the otner hand, is certain. The year has taught 
the old lessons with the old emphasis. If possible, we are 
surer on some of the old experiments than we were before. 
Especially are we more certain as to the great realities of 
active life which have called this journal into existence, and 
as to the duties which most of our readers have in hand. 
That is to say, the great laws which regulate modern society 
have not changed, and the duties of man to his neighbor are, 
if possible, more clearly seen than they were before. 

1. Man is his brother’s keeper. The Cains of the world 
remonstrate against this statement. sut they cannot get 
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away from it. They cannot live, themselves, except in a 
common life. And society, because it is society, will always 
be studying to learn by what methods it can make them of 
use to mankind. Man must bear his brother’s burdens. 

2. At the same time, as one of the paradoxes of language 
says, every man must bear his own burden. In all that 
society does for the individual, the individual has his own 
responsibility. If it prove only that no one but himseif 
knows where the burden is, or where the shoe pinches, he 
has his part to play in the great combination. No wealth 
lifts him above it, and no pauperism sinks him below it. 

3. From this, perhaps, it follows — certainly it is true — 
that the duty we owe to an individual man takes precedence, 
in any conflict, of the duty we owe to mankind. ‘* The man 
is greater than humanity.” We must not, for instance, let a 
man or a family starve simply that we may teach or enforce 
a needed lesson of social economy to a slow town or country. 
The larger of these duties must be done, and the other must 
not be left undone. The difficulty here is perhaps the great- 
est difficulty which presses on us in our arrangements for 
scientific charity. 

4. It is to be met directly by a principle which asserts 
itself in the foundation statement of all religion which is good 
for anything, that 

‘* You do a man no good unless you make him better.” 

The reader will be truly wise, as the hymn says, if he will 
apply this rule in his own life. What he wants on the New 
Year’s Day when, as we hope, his eye lights on his new copy 
of Lenp a Hanp, is not simply that his bills may be paid, or 
his bank account strong, but that he may be a wiser, stronger, 
kinder, braver, and, in a word, better man than he was 
on the first of December or the first of January last. By 
the same law this is what is wanted by the selfish millionaire 
who is trying to make our flour cost ten per cent. more than it’ 
did on the first of December, or by the selfish tramp who is 
trying to get through New Year’s Day without lifting a hand, 
saying a word, or doing a thing, in short, which will be of 
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any use to anybody. And it is, therefore, an essential part of 
the new duties which this New Year brings on this reader 
that he shall do his best to make these people better people 
than they were. The tramp shall be taught to bottom chairs 
or to hoe potatoes. The millionaire, if he comes in the 
reader’s way, shall be taught how to help the tramp. In 
some way, on some line, which need not be the lines of devo- 
tion or theological opinion only, the people with whom the 
reader has to do are to be more fit for their places, which is 
to say better people, as 1892 goes on. Among those people 
the reader is Number One. 

It is a pity, indeed, that there cannot b@ an inscription in 
letters of gold on the walls of every charitable institution 
which should say : — 

‘¢ You do no one any good unless you make him better.” 

A terrible danger of every ‘* institution” is that it forgets 
what it is for. It used to be said of hospitals in the war, 
admirably conducted as they were, that they were conducted 
to maintain the existence of the hospital. It used to be said 
that men forgot that the object of the hospital was to send 
soldiers to the front; that the sooner the hospital had ful- 
filled that object the better for all persons concerned. In 
precisely the same way there is a terrible danger that every 
‘¢ institution ” shall wish to preserve its own existence, quite 
irrespective of carrying forward the work for which it began. 
Thus, when the matron of an old woman’s home selects, 
between two applicants, the one who will make the staff the 
least trouble, she shows that she has dropped into that terri- 
ble habit which the great reformers have all had to condemn, 
and which the Saviour of the world denounced so pitilessly. 





WE restate thus, some of the simplest principles which 
must underlie all administration of charity. This is the time 
for us to say that, with the new departure which LEND A 
Hanp makes with this volume, in the enlargement of its cir- 
culation, and, as we hope, the improvement of its contents, 
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the different departments are assigned to the editorial corps 
which has been formed, and that this introductory paper in 
every number will be furnished in successive months by the 
different members of that corps. It is difficult to speak very 
precisely of the subjects upon which these ladies and gentle- 
men will address themselves. Their well-known names, and 
the societies of which they are officers, give a sufficient gen- 
eral idea of the topic to which they will be most likely to 
address themselves. Colonel Dudley’s efforts in abolishing 
the open bar, and in compelling the officers of the law to do 
their duty in maintaining such laws as exist, are known all 
over this country and Canada. Rev. Mr. Tunis has already 
rendered our readers essential service in keeping up the 
account of the literature of social science and charity. Dr. 
Thaw will represent us in the city of New York, and from 
month to month we hope that he will be able to tell our 
readers what is most interesting of the work of public spirit 
there. Miss Dewey, as our readers know, is the secretary of 
the Massachusetts Indian Association, and, beside her general 
interest in all philanthropy, will try to keep us all well 
informed as to the practical work which can be done by 
individuals in discharge of their duty towards the Indians. 
Hon. Herbert Welsh, the president of the National Indian 
Rights Association, has always been sure of our sympathy, 
and our readers have been indebted to him even more than 
they know. We have the cordial assistance of Mr. N. O. 
Nelson, who is directing at Leclaire the largest enterprise 
of manufacturing co-operation in America. It is not proper, 
us it is certainly not necessary, that we should name in this 
detail the other writers on whose assistance we are relying for 
the new year. Those who have been named we call our 
editorial correspondents, because it is our hope that these 
editorial pages shall, from month to month, give the view of 
the duty of ourselves and our readers to the public which may 
most forcibly suggest itself, as the seasons and their duties 
change. 
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LAW FOR THE INDIAN. 
BY F. J. STIMSON. 


Law seems to many a barren subject; it is the dry bones 
of civilized life, lacking in human interest ; though the frame- 
work of all society, we are apt, with all our interest in the 
flesh and blood, in the beauty, intelligence, goodness of the 
result, in our care for the personality, to forget the skeleton 
on which the body politic, as well as the body personal, must 
depend. But without these ‘*dry bones” no body can grow 
straight or strong. Now the Indian body politic yet has no 
such skeleton —no framework. And we lawyers feel that 
before you get his limbs strong, or his brain active, or give 
his body and brain the civic duties of a man — before you fill 
him out to citizenship —you must have his spénve straight. 

You know how, briefly, his) present condition in’ this 
respect may be stated —that. as oa eoneral principle, he 
has no law; nor courts; nor even recognition as a human 
being. The courts tell us, on the one hand, the Indians 
do not constitute a foreign state, so as to claim the right 
to sue in the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
vet, in the management of their internal concerns, they 
are dependent on no power. They punish offenses under 
their own laws, and in so doing they are responsible to no 
earthly tribunal. They make war and are not punished; they 
may now acquire property and are not protected in it; yet 
they are still termed ** wards of the nation.” Like all wards, 
they may not make contracts; while, on the other hand, we 
are rapidly pressing upon these wards their inderitance — 
pressing it upon them without training in the duties, or knowl- 
edge of the rights of citizenship, or the skill and fabit of 
protecting their inheritance when they have got it; without 
giving them any courts, the civilized instruments of such pro- 
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tection if they had the necessary knowledge. Now, it is 
true there is a difference of opinion as to the legal rights of 
the Indian when we give him this inheritance; but, in all 
earnestness, I don’t know which view is the worse for the 
unfortunate heir. By the one view —which I am bound to 
say is held by most lawyers — the Indian, as he gets his one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, is living on a kind of Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, in a place which is not yet a civil state and 
has ceased to belong to the reservation, with neither munici- 
pal law nor courts. By the other view he has suddenly 
changed his sovereignty to a remote state government, which 
has not and will not give him its courts and laws, though in 
theory entitled to them. This latter, I believe, is the view 
entertained by the Indian Bureau. But you will note two 
things — first, that no amount of opinion or custom in an 
executive branch of government will, of course, stand against 
the first word of a decision of a United States court; second, 
that the very fact of this difference of view shows in what a 
fundamental state of wretched confusion and uncertainty this 
basic question of Indian civilization remains; and we are suf- 
fering it still to remain by non-action on these points of law 
and courts. 

And if the second view be the correct one, the last state of 
our Indian is worse than his first. For we are informed that 
the states usually deny their courts to the Indian; as he pays 
no taxes, they will not give him even their justice ; he cannot 
enforce witnesses to attend, nor pay for civic process, nor get 
fair juries; and, finally, we know too well that the people of 
the states or territories surrounding the reservation have com- 
monly been the Indian’s worst friends, most unfair judges, 
and most corrupt masters. 

Furthermore, remember we have all the vast majority of 
reservations which are not thrown open, and have no law nor 
courts by either view. Now, as to the statement so often 
made that the reservation is gone; that the system is van- 
ished, and therefore we need no longer send our ‘‘ heir” to 
school, for he has already got his estate. The number of 
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allotments in four and a half years under the Severalty Act 
has been twelve thousand seven hundred and fifty-two. At 
that rate, Professor Thayer tells me, from thirty to sixty 
years will be required to wind up the Indian problem and 
make the last ‘*‘ ward of the nation” a citizen. Is that too 
short a time to consider? And if it were, and thirty years 
hence were only ten, shall we not try, in those ten years, 
to train the ward against the so-rapidly approaching time of 
his majority? We want law, and courts, not only to pro- 
tect the Indian when he has become a citizen, but to train him 
how to be a citizen. 

We cannot longer postpone this question. We must begin 
to train Indians still on reservations to citizenship; and we 
must provide protection for the Indians on those that are 
being thrown open. The Severalty Act gave the Indian his 
heritage ; it went three-fourths of the way; but we must go 
the last quarter, too; we must train him for it, and protect 
him in it when he has got it. The cry for action is going up 
outside this conference, all over the land. If Congress does 
not act, somebody will, and may do it wrongly. The wrong 
authorities may assume jurisdiction if they have it not. I 
read in the Boston Herald of September 20, 1891, that a 
judge in Oklahoma has just taken jurisdiction under habeas 
corpus of an Indian boy placed in the Government Indian 
school, and ordered him removed from the school and restored 
to his father. I read from the Herald : — 

‘« Judge Greene, of the district court of the territory of 
Oklahoma, in his opinion, took the ground that the right of a 
parent to the custody of his children belonged to the Indian 
as well as to the white man. 

‘*Commissioner Morgan says that it is contrary to the 
tendency of all recent Indian legislation, inasmuch as it fails 
to recognize the true status of an Indian, which is that of a 
ward of the nation. 

‘* He believes that Congress should enact a law explicitly 
defining the status of Indians, and will make a recommenda- 
tion to this effect in his next annual report.” 
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And at the late meeting of the American Bar Association, 
after an earnest and unanimous discussion, it was resolved ; — 

‘¢ Phat it is the opinion of the convention that the United 
States should furnish, at the earliest possible moment, courts: 
and a system of law for the Indians.” 

The views of a body of men of the standing and character 
and experience of those who compose this Association have a 
weight which ought to move a dilatory Congress to action in 
this matter, and Messrs. Hl. H. Hitchcock of St. Louis, William 
B. Hornblower of New York, and Prof. James B. Thayer of 
Massachusetts, were appointed a committee to urge the matter 
before Congress and the President. In the discussion of that 
resolution (I wish I had time to reproduce all that was said) 
lawyers from all parts of the country, representing every 
shade of opinion as to the Indian question, in general agreed 
on the point that the first thing necessary to prepare the Indi- 
ans for their duties as landholders and citizens was to give 
them some law and impartial courts. Mr. Hornblower read 
a paper on ** The Legal Status of the Indian,” in which he 
stid: ** Let us enact laws suitable for the present situation 
and place the legal status of the Indian upon a rational and 
practical basis.” 

Mr. Thayer called attention to that ‘decision at South 
Dakota which acquainted the Indians with their exemption 
from punishment in killing officers of the United States army.” 

John B. Sanborn of Minnesota said: ‘If the Govern- 
ment would establish courts and give Indians the same rights 
in them as white men it would go far toward solving the 
Indian question.” P 

Judge Peabody of New York and Alfred Russell of Michi- 
gan spoke in favor of the resolution. D. 5S. Troy of Ala- 
bama said: ¢* A few Indians still remained in the Everglades of 


Florida who continued to hoid their slaves. The chief of 


these Indians held that the slaves in his kingdom had never 
been treed, because no special law as regarded the Indians 
had been passed.” 

And Judge John F. -Dillon of New York, closing the 
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debate, said: ‘*Jt was the sacred duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect the Indian. It was his misfortune that in 
any dispute involving the right of the Indian there was no 
tribunal to which he could bring his complaint. Indian out- 
breaks were the result of non-performance of treaty stipula- 
tions. The resolution could be safely passed.” 

Two most valuable articles, to which I earnestly commend 
the attention of this conference, have been written by Pro- 
fessor Thayer in the October and November numbers of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

You will remember that the Thayer Bill failed of immedi- 
ate acceptance because its provisions were thought too com- 
plex. The difficulty arises from the vast extent of the terri- 
tory to which the bill applies; it is impossible to get along 
with less than thirty or forty courts for the reservations. A 
bill creating, say, forty minor judgeships at an annual expense 
of some hundred thousand dollars, the whole of whose pro- 
visions, county courts, law, and municipal government are 
contained in a law the length of about three pages of the 
revised statutes, would not seem unduly long and complex, 
especially when you consider that it concerns the perpetual 
welfare of three hundred thousand people, for whom many 
millions of public money are now spent annually. Many sug- 
gestions have been made, and other and simpler bills pre- 
pared, but none other both comprehensive and _ satisfactory 
has yet been found. 

The difficulty is that if we do provide law without courts it 
may open the door to state and territory interference, or, 
rather, denial of justice ; and remembering our own history 
—the Star Chamber Court of England and the Bill of Rights 
— we well know that no law, and no courts, are almost bet- 
ter than a deniai of justice which would forever disgust the 
Indians with the very institution of civil justice itself. But I 
hope this conference will give the matter its earnest thought, 
and end by agreeing, with us ef the American Bar Associa- 
tion, that some bill should be passed by the next Congress 
which shall first declare definitely what the civil status of the 
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reservation Indian is; second, define and extend some system 
of law on both classes of reservations, whether in process of 
allotment in severalty or still in tribal ownership ; and, lastly, 
give him some simple system of courts, protected by the 
national government, in which he can trust, and by which he 
will be educated — trained to enjoy and protect his coming her- 
itage and his rights as a citizen. Let us at least go as far as 
to say: Resolved, that the Indian is legally a human being; 
resolved, that he should enjoy the law of the land common 
to human beings; and resolved, that he should have just 
courts to enforce it. 





HOME AGAIN. 
A STORY BY E. E. HALE. 
CHAPTER XXV. 


WHEN it was first whispered, and afterwards publicly 
announced, in the room where the grand jury held its inquiry, 
that the great Mr. Baal had fled from the town, ‘ leaving his 
baggage at the Pontiac”— and this phrase was always added — 
every aspect of the case of the C. & O. was changed. The 
attorneys suggested an adjournment, and the foreman of the 
jury, with some pretext of more testimony, consented that 
the hearing should be finished the next day. 

The time was favorable for approaching the incendiary 
station-master again. And when Scarlett talked with him 
privately, and made it clear to him that he had nothing to 
hope from any farther loyalty to Baal, he broke down. He 
admitted that there had been an interview in which Baal had 
promised him, and had told him he might promise the others, 
the places and the money named on the torn sheet of paper. 
Baal had refused to give him the paper, and had told him that 
the others must trust him. But when he had remonstrated 
Baal had torn off the head of the sheet and had given him 
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what was left. By some carelessness Baal had thrown away 
his part without destroying it. In a halting way Black told 
this to the foreman and the jury the next morning. 

But the interest in these poor wretches was at an end. 
They had merely been the catspaws of the great operator, 
who had in one blunder thrown away, so far as his own life 
was concerned, all the successes of years. 

To Sybil Knox John Coudert telegraphed, ‘ Victory! 
Your scrap of paper was enough. I will write at length, but 
I want you to know that all is well.” To Judge Kendrick, 
who was again in New York, he telegraphed, ‘«* B. has broken 
down and fled the country. All goes well.” As it happened, 
when this despatch arrived. Converse Knox, the cross kins- 
man who had insisted that Mrs. Knox should sell out her 
interest in the C. & O., and when she refused to do so had 
thrown up her affairs, was in Judge Kendrick’s office. Judge 
Kendrick lost his head for a moment, and read the despatch 
to Mr. Knox, who was giving him some details which it was 
essential that he should know regarding Mrs. Knox’s affairs. 
Converse Knox excused himself as soon as he could, and, 
going to Wall Street, bought C. & O. securities as largely as 
he dared, and much more largely than he should have done, 
on the strength of the information which he had received. 
This was the first intimation which ‘ the street” had that any- 
thing had happened to the poor struggling railway. 

From that time, however, it may be said that its interests 
steadily advanced, and that it recovered the honorable position 
which, in elder days, it had held among investors. Converse 
Knox made more money than it is worth while to tell, on the 
accident by which Judge Kendrick had put into his hands this 
bit of information. For the judge himself, as for John Cou- 
dert, Scarlett, and Governor Needham, the whole business 
was a sort of sacred trust, and any one of them would have 
been ashamed to stain his hands in any transaction by which 
he should make money from the simple administration of 
justice. And when we have said this, we may relieve the 
reader from following the details of law or of the exchange. 
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John Coudert himself could not do what he would have 
been glad to do: take an express train, telegraph in advance 
for private trains to be ready for him at every way-station, 
und so fly, faster than Aladdin ever flew, from Coramville to 
Atherton. <As lovers will, even though they be more than 
thirty years of age, he had his duties still. He had to remain 
with his ** Brother Scarlett,” and with the other brother who 
was the county attorney of Wilson County, till the presenta- 


tion of the grand jury was complete, and until a true bill of 


indictment had bee. found against Walker, the car-inspector. 
But, as has been intimated, all these proceedings were languid 
indeed, compared with those with which the inquest had 
begun. It seemed a shame, indeed it seemed mortifying, that 
poor Walker and Black should be paying this penalty where 
the sin of the other was so much greater than theirs. It 
seemed hard that they, who had been led into temptation, 
should suffer when the tempter escaped. 

For Gerhard Berlitz, of course, the revelations made before 
the grand inquest meant liberty. It required but a day for 
Scarlett to advise ‘* jolly Ned Needham ” that Berlitz’s testi- 
mony had proved of the first value in the cause of justice, 
and that, by Black’s own confession, Berlitz had no connec- 
tion whatever with the fire excepting that he was the first 
person to give an alarm. By the return of the mail, there- 
fore, there came a full pardon from the governor for the poor 
German, and a public announcement was made, with all 
solemnity, of the regret of the executive that «a verdict, 
which was evidently a mistaken verdict, should have con- 
demned him, and that he had suffered so long. The gov- 
ernor himself sent « handsome present to the poor fellow, 
and other gentlemen in the state made it their business to 
write to him to express their mortification and regret for what 
had happened. In every way possible he was assured that 
his reputation could receive no stain, and that he went out 
as a free man, with the confidence and respect of all who 
knew him. When he was well shaven, and dressed in the 
Sunday-best of happier times, which had been kept for him 
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in the store-houses of the benevolent prison-keeper, Berlitz 
looked like another man. And when Coudert shook hands 
with him, as he took the express train for Buffalo, Albany, 
and so for Atherton, envying him the good fortune which was 
to conduct him to that paradise, it seemed impossible that he 
was the same dogged, downcast, and wretched creature whom, 
but so few weeks before, he had called for his first interview 
in the harness-room. 

Rightly or wrongly, the attorney-general, Scarlett, declined 
to press before the grand jury the original proposal, by which 
Black might have been included as one of the conspirators 
with Walker for the wreck of the train. ‘* It is a bad mess,” 
he said, **the whole of it. We are punishing one man for 
the sin of another, and the other has got away. Black has 
given the state, on the whole, very valuable testimony, and I 
will be no party to seeing that he has another term of con- 
finement after this one is over.” And with this rough bit of 
what, perhaps, savors of lynch-law, Black returned to his 
cell, and to his remaining months of sentence. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A TELEGRAM is sent from some scene of wild excitement, 
of hope and joy, or of dead despair. It arrives in a place 
with another atmosphere, of which the surroundings are so 
different that you can hardly believe that they belong to the 
same world. A war-correspondent writes his despatch on a 
drum-head, in the midst of shot and bursting shells. And it 
comes to a quiet attic, where a quiet night-editor is trying to 
determine, whether his public on the morrow will be more 
interested in a Bethel Sunday School excursion, or in the 
match in which Hopkinson’s school beat the high school. 
Such was the fate of John Coudert’s despatch to Sybil Knox. 
It left the heated frenzy of surprise, doubt, despair, on the 
one side, and victory on the other. It was read in Mrs. 
Knox’s parlor, where the Order of ‘* Send Me” had its first 
monthly meeting after her initiation. 
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The meeting had been reverently opened by the little ritual 
service, and the secretary had read her short report, which 
could hardly help being funny, which combined the various 
suggestions and narratives of the last meeting. The verbal 
reports of different committees were received, and then Mrs. 
Carrigan, with a good deal of feeling, said : — 

‘¢ Girls all, —and Mrs. Knox will not mind if we call her 
a girl— before we come on regular work there is one thing I 
must say, and I will clear my mind now. There is not one 
word on the records about Mrs. Edwards. That must be 
right, because what records are for, I believe, is to conceal the 
truth of history, so that the next generation may not know 
how we live and move and earn our living. And I am glad 
for many reasons that poor Mrs. Edwards—dear Mrs. 
Edwards I am going to say — does not appear there. But 
I know, and you know, that Mrs. Edwards and her gossiping 
tongue have cost this Order a good deal of time this fall. 

‘*¢ Now, shortly, what I want to say is this. The poor dear 
scul came to see me yesterday, and she had a good cry. She 
cried, and, before she was done, I cried. She said that she 
was — well, she said more than was worth while about that, 
—she was ever so much obliged for what Mr. Carrigan did 
for her poor boy. The boy is all right; he is in the clothes- 
pin factory at Astney, or is going to be there. And she says 
he has learned his lesson, and will know how to hold his 
tongue when he has nothing to say. 

‘*T tried to make her laugh, and I told her that that was 
the greatest lesson that any one ever learned, and the hardest. 
But she would not laugh. She said so. She said, so sadly, 
that she wished she could laugh as she used to. But she said 
she should never be so light-hearted again. That a boy of 
hers should be in prison — that was terrible. 

‘‘ But she had come to say to me, as if I were a sort of 
priestess, you know, that she had learned her lesson, too. 
And she wanted to make me say that I would publicly 
announce, at the sewing society and wherever I chose, that 
she saw her fault, and that she would mend it. And poor I 
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—I was crying as hard as she was—and I tried to say that 
she judged herself too hardly ; and the words choked in my 
throat. For she has not; she has done no end of mischief, 
and she knows it, and I know it. So I said nothing, but just 
kissed her. And that is all, girls. But that is the reason 
why I call her ‘*dear Mrs. Edwards,” because I am so sorry 
for her. Now there is not a word of this to go on our books. 
But the Recording Angel has it on his book already, for it is 
by far the most important thing that Atherton has shown him 
this summer. 

‘¢Now, Mrs. Knox, if you like to tell us how to talk 
French, we will learn.” 

So the girls, who had been surprised to hear the impetuous 
lady say ‘* dear Mis. Edwards ” of the woman who, the week 
before, she had most disliked of their little circle, had their 
answer. 

Mrs. Knox and Miss Robideau plunged into the story of 
the Canadian reading-room, with its surprises, its many fail- 
ures, and its occasional successes. All the little company 
listened, and laughed or sighed, as the varying waves of the 
story lifted or depressed them. It was in the midst of this 
that they saw the telegraph boy’s bicycle. Everybody knew 
him, and his yellow envelope was brought in. 

Sybil Knox took the despatch as she always did. <A tele- 
gram always frightens a woman. But she—she had that 
cruel feeling that she had gone through the worst that life 
could offer, and that she could never have utterly bad news 
again. She did not tear open the cover. She signed the 
receipt first, bade them tell the boy to wait, and then excused 
herself as she took the despatch to the next room. When 
she returned, Mrs. Carrigan, watching her with all the 
instincts of a real friend, knew that one of the great successes 
of life had been won. 


But she was a friend too true even to ask before they went 
away, What it was which made Sybil Knox more gentle, more 
active, more friendly, more wise, more sympathetic, more 
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everything that is good, than even she had ever seemed 


before. 


ANbD after a few days, Inte at night, the Knox horses and 
carriage were at the station at Quarry Village, and in the 
carriage were Frau Berlitz and the wondering little Clirchen. 
And when the dazed and doubtful Gerhard stumbled out of 
the car, and looked round him on the platform, his wife saw 
him and rushed for him, flung her arms round him and kissed 
him, and jittle Clairchen pulled: his arm, and cried out, 
*¢ Ciirchen auch, Clarchen auch! Hier bin ich, hier bin ich !” 

And, to Berlitz’s astonishment, he was made to sit in a car- 
riage as grand as that of the hereditary forester, and to drive 
through forests more magnificent than the hereditary forester 
ever saw. Clirchen was happily asleep on her father’s knees ; 
his happy wife rested her head on his shoulder. She said 
little, he said little, but the years of wretcheduess were swept 
away, and the two began to live again. Sometimes they 
roused up to ask this question or that. But each of them 
knew that this talking was rather a function or form. It was 
to deceive the coachman, rather than to deceive themselves. 
For themselves, it was enough that they were together. 
‘+ Together” was the whole. 

It was almost a week later that John Coudert appeared at 
the Chittenden, and, after he had reformed his dress, asked 
the way to Mrs. Knox’s, and walked up to the house. He 
tried not to seem eager to the * attentive clerk,” who was 
wondering what business sent him to Atherton. Fortunately 
for him, the smiling and beaming Clarchen, who welcomed 
him ina moment, when she came to the door, said that Mrs. 
Knox was at home. 

Had he said what he came to say, and longed to say, when 
she came smiling into the parlor and gave him both her 
hands, it would have been : — 

‘Dear Mrs. Knox, I have tried for the last six months to 


live without you, and I cannot.” 
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But the proprieties of modern life hindered him. He could 
only accept her ready congratulations. He threw off his over- 
coat, as he was bidden. He answered, in a fashion, all her 
proper questions about his journey, about the hotel, and the 
rest. And when this regulation ‘* opening” bad been well 
pushed through, each moving the right pawn as usage directs, 
she said : — 

‘© Now tell the whole, Mr. Coudert. We have all the 
afternoon. No one shall interrupt us.” And she even struck 
the bell, and said in German to the little girl: «* Mr. Cou- 
dert has come on important business. You must say that I 
am very much engaged.” 

And so John Coudert, who had something else so near his 
heart, had to go back to that long story of which the reader 
knows a little. The reader, more fortunate than Mr. Cou- 
dert, has had the kindly help of this author, who has omitted 
from the narration all that is not absolutely important. But 
svohn Coudert is a good story-teller, and he had a good list- 
ener. How he tried to guess, as he talked, whether all her 
interest were interest in the story or in Berlitz; how he tried 
to hope from her smile or from her tone of voice or from her 
eye that there was some little interest in him! Was she glad 
of success, or was she glad that he had succeeded? Was she 
sorry for failure, or was she sorry that he had failed? Who 
should say ? 

She did not say. She was a true woman, and, after the 
two hours of their talk, her secret was still her own. 

She touched the bell. ‘* Clirchen, tell Mrs. Crosby to 
send us some tea, and bid them send round the carriage. I 
am going to take two nice girls to drive, Mr. Coudert, and T 
am so pleased to have you for the fourth. We will show you 
our prettiest drive. And then you must come back and 
dine.” 

And she did so. Sie had promised Blanche Wilderspin 
and Maud to call for them. There was time for a perfect 
sunset view, and for the drive home just so as not to be late 
for dinner. She had sent for Colonel Carrigan and Mrs. 
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Carrigan, and till he bade her good evening, and went away 
in the Carrigans’ carriage, he did not have another word with 
her alone. 

‘¢May I come round in the morning to take you to the 
marble-quarries?” said the hospitable Colonel Carrigan, as 
they parted at the hotel. 

Horror was in the thought! A morning at a marble-quarry, 
which he must spend at the Knox house? Never! He mum- 
bled something about his letters, and writing for the mail, 
but had to hear the Colonel say he should come round to 
make plans in the morning. 

And that night he had to spend in wondering. He knew 
no more of his fortunes with Sybil Knox than he knew the 
night before, when he tossed and pitched on the billows of a 
Wagner car. 

The next morning he shook off Colonel Carrigan, and rang 
again at Sybil Knox’s door. Was he a little pale as he 
greeted her? And was she? She did not give him both 
hands again. And he would not even sit down as she asked 
him to do. 

‘‘No,” said he, ‘*not yet. Perhaps you will not want me 
to stay” —this with a sick smile. ‘* This time I have come 
not to talk of wrecks and wreckers, but of myself and you. 
Dear Mrs. Knox, when I bade you good-bye in Europe I 
longed to tell you so. All summer long I would have told 
you so. But I had no right to do so. I have no right to say 
so now, but I cannot help saying it. I have come to Atherton 
to say so. ‘To say how lonely I have been all summer, 
because I knew you were here, and I, — oh, so far away.” 

And she looked down, and she looked up. She looked 
down and blushed, she looked up and smiled. 

‘ And she said: ‘It is so good that you are here now!” 


THE END. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL WITH 
DICTION. 


AN JURIS- 


THE LAWYER IN PLACE OF THE SOLDIER. 
BY WALTER S. LOGAN. 


THE lawyer has been the favorite subject of satire, both 
humorous and malevolent, since civilization began. He has 
been made to appear to be possessed of all the vices which 
are incident to humanity, to be guilty of the whole catalogue 
of sins, and to have no special virtue which he could plead in 
mitigation. He has been pictured as the stirrer-up of strife, 
the destroyer of homes, the arch-enemy of peace and happi- 
ness, and the man who must, perforce, from his nature, and 
the very necessities of his ca!ling, try to keep all the elements 
of society around him in perpetual warfare with one another. 

There is, on the other hand, no character in history, in 
literature, in art, or in social life, that has been made the hero 
so much as the soldier. The picture we get of him is of a 
man of sublime and lofty courage, and of supreme devotioa 
to all that is good and glorious and holy, and even his very 
sins are shown to us in such a way that we are sometimes 
inclined to love his vices even more than his virtues. 

Of the truth of both these pictures Iam prepared to con- 
cede something. As to the lawyer, that he has not always 
been, and even is not universally yet, what he should be; that 
he sometimes places interest before honor, and self before 
his client. And as to the soldier, especially the soldier of 
modern times as illustrated in the great heroes that all nations 
have produced now and then, and our own country in such 
prolific prodigality, that he is often personally as brave and 
true and good as he has ever been painted by his fondest 
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admirers, and that he has fought, and fought well, in many 
great and glorious causes. No pencil can sketch and no pen 
ean record the full measure of the virtues and glories of : 
William of Orange, a Lafayette, a Washington, a Grant, or: 
Sherman. 


- 


tw 


And yet it must be said, speaking generally, and speak- 
ing for this modern world of ours, and for its present con- 
dition and environment, that it is the lawyer and the civilian 
who is the promoter of civilization, and that the soldier 
is, pow at least, its greatest enemy. The triumphs which 
have done so much to make this planet of ours such a splen- 
did place to live in have been the triumphs of peace rather 
than of war. It is to the Pitts and the Gladstones rather 
than to the Marlboroughs and the Wellingtons, to our Jeffer- 
sons and our Lincolns even more than to our Washingtons 
and our Grants, that we owe the splendid civilization and the 
magnificent institutions under which we live. If you demur 
to this statement as applied to our own Washington, I reply 
that, great and glorious as he was as a soidier, it was 
as a statesman that even he was greatest and most glorious, 
and that even his triumphs which history will record upon her 
brightest page were the triumphs of peace rather than of 
war. As aframer of our constitution, and an organizer of our 
system of government, he did even better work than when he 
led the armies of the Revolution; and it is George Washing- 
ton as President of the Constitutional Convention of 1789, 
and George Washington as first President of the United 
States, who will live most in history and occupy the highest 
niche in the temple of fame, higher even than the high and 
lofty p!ace which will always be accorded to George Washing- 
ton general of the armies of the Revolution. It is true 
that, technically speaking, Washington was not a lawyer. 
His early training was not in the law-schools, and he did not 
practice in the courts, but his whole civil life trained him to 
be a lawyer in the greatest and the broadest sense ; and deal- 
ing as we are here to-night with great principles, rather than 
with fine technicalities, I think we are entitled to claim for the 
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profession which has most to do with the conservation of our 
institutions, and the interpretation of our constitution, the 
man who had so much to do with their creation. 

In one sense the lawyer and the soldier have occupied a 
place in the work of civilization almost side by side. As 
long as people quarrel, as long as there are disputes, some 
method of settling these quarrels and disputes must be pro- 
vided. The soldier settles them one way; the lawyer, 
another. But so far as the work of either has been honest 
and patriotic, they have both labored for the same ultimate 
end — to promote peace. 

In the older civilization, the soldier, as a settler of dis- 
putes, occupied the foremost place. If a man quarreled with 
his neighbor — one baron or chieftain, it may be, with another 
—they called their retainers around them and chopped off 
heads as fast as they could, and the man who had his head 
left on his shoulders in the end, if any one did, was the man 
who won. When nations quarreled the same method, on a 
little larger scale, was adopted. War was a life and a death 
struggle. One party was conquered and the other rioted in 
their ruin. Peace, it is true, was the final result, but it was 
the peace of death and destruction. 

In the newer civilization we have invented for the settle- 
ment of private disputes a better way, in which the lawyer 
has the foremost place. The machinery of our courts of 
justice is not even now by any means perfect. Its defects will 
be conceded quite as readily by the lawyer who knows them 
best as by the client who, perhaps, feels them most. But, 
however short of our ideal its methods may be, they are an 
infinite advance upon the older methods. Neither party to a 
legal controversy may now get all the relief that he would 
like, or as perfect justice as perhaps he ought to have ; but he 
is pretty sure to get some relief, and to obtain at least an 
approximation to justice ; under the old method he was fortu- 
nate if he saved his life. To-day the lawyer is sometimes 
pictured in caricature as taking the purse of his client, but I 
have not heard it intimated that he cut off his head. We 
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sometimes hear complaint of delays in our courts, but a delay 
which gives tempers an opportunity to cool is not always an 
unmixed evil. Objection is sometimes made to the expense 
of litigation. Lawyers sometimes, I am happy to say, 
receive large fees (I take them myself when I can), but the 
large fees are usually paid by large clients, to whom they are 
not oppressive, and for great and important work for which 
they can well afford to pay, and it is usually true in our pro- 
fession as in others, that a big fee is better earned than a 
small one. 

Taken altogether, there is no money which is spent, and no 
work in which the human intellect is employed, that pro- 
duces a better result, and has more to show for what is 
expended and done, than the money and the mind which are 
used in the administration of our courts of justice in the set- 
tlement of private controversies. The faults are faults of 
detail, and are, day by day, and year by year, as civilization 
goes on, being remedied. The failure is the exception and 
not the rule, aud is becoming more and more rare, and the 
average result is a nearer and nearer approximation to abso- 
lute justice, of which every man who loves his country and 
yearns for a higher civilization may well be proud. 

But even in this the closing decade of the century which 
has done so much for mankind there has been devised no 
method for the settlement of national quarrels except war. 
The only ultimate tribunal is the sword, and the only final 
remedy the cutting off of heads. It is true that the evils of 
war, the devastation of war, and the expense of war are now 
so great that nations are sometimes slow to undertake it, and 
try to compromise, adjust, or arbitrate their differences ; 
sometimes successfully, sometimes not. But this is always 
because they will, and not because they must. There is no 
tribunal in existence, except you create it each time it is 
wanted by some special treaty for that purpose, which has 
the power or the jurisdiction in a national quarrel to adminis- 
ter an oath, to take evidence, to investigate or determine a 
disputed question, to grant a decree, or in any wise to make 
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‘an adjudication. There is no legal acknowledgment or 
recognition of any permanent community or kinship or com- 
mon interest or common obligation among the nations of the 
earth. There is no power, except force, to which any nation 
must yield, and no arbiter, except the sword, to which any 
nation can appeal. There is no way to punish a national 
wrong except to ravage with an army the territory of the 
nation which commits the wrong. 

And this is true more than a quarter of a century since the 
Emancipation Proclamation; it is true more than a century 
—and such a century !—since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Yes, it is true almost nineteen hundred years since 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

Look for a moment at what this nineteenth century of 
ours has done for the world in its first ninety-one years, and 
-then see if, in the nine years which remain, there is not a 
still more important work left for it to accomplish before it 
“un Wear its final crown of glory. In 1800 there was not a 
railroad or a telegraph, or, in the sense in which we know it 
now, 2 post-office, on the face of the earth. In 1800 Robert 
Fulton had but barely thought of the possibility of his steam- 
boat, and it was nearly half a century later before any one 
dared to launch it on the ocean. In 1880, it is true, they had 
books and newspapers and magazines of a sort, but they 
exercised comparatively little influence; and the book and 
the newspaper and the magazine of to-day, in the hands of 
every citizen, with their infinite ameliorating and civilizing 
influences, had never been dreamed of by the most  pro- 
nounced of optimists. The United States Government alone 
has granted up to this date, all told, about five hundred thou- 
sand patents for inventions. Up to 1800 all the nations of 
the earth, together, had granted less than five thousand. 
This fact is most pregnant with meaning. The march of 


invention and improvement during this century has been so 
swift and continuous that the actual average cost of the prod- 
ucts of human toil has been diminished more than one-half. 
What remains yet to be done is to give to the masses of the 
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people of the world the full benefit of this grand result. It 
is for the patriot and the statesman now to devise some 
method which will avoid the destruction of war, and the sup- 
port of armies in time of peace, which will check the 
wasteful extravagances and the wasteful processes of produc- 
tion which seem to follow as a natural result of the militant 
regime of to-day, so that the full product of human labor 
may go to him who earns it. And when this is done the 
laborer in 1900 need only’ work balf as many hours as he did 
in 1800, or he may live twice as well. 

The inventions, improvements, and advances which have 
been made during this century have given us anew world. 
They have made our planet an infinitely better place to live 
in. They have made it possible to bring together, in the 
honds of fraternal union, all the nations of the earth. Instead 
of being simply an aggregated, almost undifferentiated, mass 
of individuals and localities, they have fused the world into 
one vast community, each part baving such specialized fune- 
tions and such intimate relations to the others that, in the 
truest and most complete sense, **an injury to one is the con- 
cern of all.” 

And yet the nations of the earth still have to maintain 
more than a million soldiers in peace, and to engage in fre- 
quent and terribly destructive wars in order to maintain their 
relations with each other as neighbors. 

Can we afford to let the sun of the nineteenth century 
go down on a spectacle like this? Can we afford to close 
this era, so magnificent in results in every other direction, 
without providing some other way for the settlement of 
national differences than the shooting off of good men’s 
heads ? 

The only remedy is an international tribunal with juris- 
diction. I am not concerned now with the question of the 
constitution of such a tribunal, only with its institution. 
You may constitute it in any way you will. The best way 
would seem to be to establish a Congress of Nations such as 
we are here to advocate and promote to-night. But if you 
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once institute the tribunal, even though the best way to con- 
stitute it be not found at once, it will, by continually push- 
ing along the lines of least resistance, be found in the natural 
course of events a little later on. Iam not now particularly 
interested in the extent of the jurisdiction of this tribunal. 
If you do not at first give it all the jurisdiction which it ought 
to have, we shall soon learn how to perfect it. I am only 
concerned to-night with the proposition that it shall have 
some jurisdiction, the germ, if nothing more, of the complete 
and perfect jurisdiction which wiil enable it to accomplish 
finally all that the people of the world will expect of it. The 
only two things which it is necessary to advocate now, and to 
fight for now, are, that there shail be a tribunal, and that it 
shall have jurisdiction. And I believe that so great will be 
the moral power of this tribunal, to say nothing of the legal 
effect of its decrees, that it will not be long after it is once 
instituted, and jurisdiction is given to it, before the nations of 
the earth will see their way clear to disband their armies, 
and if there must be quarrels, and must be disputes, to 
employ the lawyer instead of the soldier, and submit to rea- 


son instead of to force. 


KLMIRA REFORMATORY. 
MILITARY DRILL. 


[The modest editor of the paners on imprisonment published at Elmira 
this year, completes the series by an instructive and interesting account 
of that remarkable institution, from his own observation and personal 
knowledge. We should be glad to print all this valuable article. The 
following extracts will interest our readers, who will do well to follow the 
subject by sending to Elmira for the whole series. It is neatly printed 
and bound at the reformatory. ] 


A DIRECT outcome of the prison bill passed by the Legislature 
of 1888, which interdicted all machine-labor for revenue, was 
the introduction of the military system of government within 
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the reformatory. In obedience to the requirements of the 
statute the various industrial plants were ‘‘ shut down” one 
day early in August of that year, and the operatives, who 
included at that time all inmates not engaged in domestic 
duties, were consigned to their various rooms, there to remain 
until a suitable method of occupation could be devised. The 
restrictions of the law were such that there seemed no 
alternative but a long period of confinement, relieved only by 
daily walks of a few moments’ duration in the quadrangle. 
Not only did this threaten health and promise a congenial 
seed-ground for epidemic, but it assured a general lowering 
of the moral tone, and a reaction from the beneficial con- 
centration of attention on the daily task. 

In the emergency the plan was conceived of organizing the 
inmates into a military battalion, and of substituting drilling 
for daily labor for the time being. In less than two days 
after the law went into effect sixty of the most intelligent 
men in the institution had been drafted into an awkward 
squad, and, under the direction of the inmate who, simultane- 
ously with the conception by the management, proposed the 
scheme aud carried it into effect, were receiving practical 
instruction in the United States Army infantry tactics. From 
this squad were selected officers (commissioned and non-com- 
missioned ) fora regiment of eight companies, which was organ- 
ized two weeks after the first movement of the ‘ setting-up ” 
drill was taught to the respective commanders and subalterns. 
In another fortnight the regiment, now armed with well- 
medelied wooden guns, made in the trades school, and the 
officers with regulation steel swords, was engaging in com- 
plicated battalion manceuvres, and had begun to hold daily 
dress parades on the great quadrangle of the enclosure, in the 
late afternoon. The drum and fife corps that first marked 
the step of the moving columns, was quickly supplanted by a 
full brass and reed band of twenty-four pieces, which, under 
the direction of a musician of exceptional talent, soon arrived 
at a proficiency that made it one of the most noted features 
of the institution. 
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The effect of the military exercise upon the men was, from 
the first, most gratifying. Their carriages became more erect 
and soldierly, their movements were more elastic and grace- 
ful, and, through exposure to the sun and wind, tneir faces 
lost that chalky paleness, characteristic of the inhabitants of 
ordinary prisons, and took on a healthy-looking tan. Not 
alone did the drilling prove exhilarating and a physically 
profitable pastime ; it inducted the men into a better knowl- 
edge of the benefits of strict discipline; it taught them the 
better to subordinate their wills to the wills of those invested 
with authority; and, inasmuch as the officers were chosen 
exclusively from their own ranks, it stirred their ambitions 
and gave the management added facilities for testing the 
character and capabilities of candidates for parole. In a few 
months the entire establishment had been turned into a 
military garrison, and was governed by about the same regu- 
lations as are in effect at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. The signals for all the general movements in 
the day’s routine were sounded by buglers, the locking and 
unlocking of cells was entrusted to company sergeants, and 
increased privileges and slightly better rations fell to the lot 
of commissioned officers, who, in many instances, filled 
positions which would ordinarily require hired keepers and 
overseers. So firmly had the military regime been implanted 
that, even when the trades school was reorganized and means 
were found for occupying the time of the men profitably dur- 
ing the working hours of the day, it remained undisturbed. 
In speaking of the matter, in his report for 1889, the general 
superintendent said ; — 

‘¢ The health and bearing of the men is better, their habit- 
ual mental tone is improved, common disciplinary difficulties 
have been diminished or well-nigh removed, and the military 
government of a reformatory seems now almost indispensable 
to satisfactory management.” 

At present no one escapes military duty unless physically 
incapacitated. Every newly-committed arrival spends five 
hours of each day for four weeks in the awkward squads 
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before being admitted to the ranks of a company. Company 
and battalion drills are held every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon, and dress parades, ceremonies which are almost 
invariably attended by numbers of visitors from the city and 
vicinity, occur every secular afternoon at 4 o’clock. There 
are over a thousand men on the roster, divided as equally as 
possible among twelve commands. 

It has been one of the inviolate theories of the reformatory 
plan that the process of rehabilitating a criminal, to be most 
effective, should be along the lines of the life it would be 
desirable for him to lead when the fetters of society are 
removed, and the restrictions of gaol no longer detine and 
limit his every action. One of the first of the problems that 
will stare him in the face when he leaves the prison bounda- 
ries will be the earning of a living and the accumulation of a 
‘ash capital. As his reward in general society will be largely 
measured by his capacity to accomplish these, it has long 
been maintained by the directors of the institution that they 
should form an important part of the test of his fitness to 
conduct his affairs without restraint. The Legislature of the 
state of New York adopted that view when it incorporated 
in the law of 1889 this section : — 

‘¢ Every prisoner confined in the state prisons who shall 
become entitled to a diminution of his term of sentence by 
good conduct while in prison or confined in the New York 
State Reformatory at Elmira, miay, in the discretion of the 
agent and warden, or of the superintendent of said reforma- 
tory, receive compensation from the earnings of the prison or 
reformatory in which he is confined, such compensation to 
be graded by the agent and warden of the prison for the 
prisoners therein, and the superintendent of the reformatory 
for the prisoners therein, for the time which such prisoner 
may work, but in no case shall the compensation allowed to 
such convicts exceed in amount ten per centum of the earn- 
ings of the prison or reformatory in which they are confined. 
The difference in the rate of compensation shall be based both 
on the pecuniary value of the work performed, and also on 
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the willingness, industry, and good conduct of such prisoner ; 
provided that whenever any prisoner shell forfeit his good 
time for misconduct or violation of the rules or regulations of 
the prison, he shall forfeit out of the compensation allowed 
under this section fifty cents for each day of good time so 
forfeited, and provided that prisoners serving life sentences 
shall be entitled to the benefit of this section when their con- 
duct is such as would entitle other prisoners to a diminution 
of sentence, subject to forfeiture of good time for misconduct 
as herein provided. The agent and warden of each prison or 
the superintendent of said reformatory may institute and 
maintain a uniform system of fines, to be imposed at his dis- 
cretion in place of his ether penalties and punishments, to be 
deducted from such compensation standing to the credit of 
any prisoner for misconduct by said prisoner.” 

After considerable study a practical method of giving to 
every Inmate an earning and spending capacity that will intro- 
duce into his prison-life essential elements of an honorable 
extra-mural career was devised, and went into effect experi- 
mentally at the beginning of the present fiscal year — October 
Ist. It does not contemplate a departure from the long-tried 
plan of guiding men into right mental and physical habitudes, 
and of testing their fitness for reinstatement in general society, 
that is at present in vogue, but its purpose is to give to this 
plan something of tangibleness in the minds of its subjects, 
to keep them in touch with the most practical feature of life 
—the honest earning of a living. It is in reality but a modi- 
fication of the existing marking system by which dollars and 
cents are made to stand for debits and credits in demeanor, 
labor, and school, and the penalties for misbehavior, careless- 
ness, and deficiencies are fines instead of loss of marks, the 
effect upon gradation being exactly the same. Under its terms 
aman is forced to make his own living by industrious applica- 
tion to his assigned labor, by studious habits, and by proper 
regard for the rules enacted for his government, and along 
such a path is his journey to the confidence of the management, 
and to the opportunity to put to the test in the outside world, 
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with oversight relaxed, the principles of reliance on self-exer- 
tion and self-control thus inculcated in him. From his induc- 
tion the prisoner is to be put in the position of a wage- 
earner, and, with the exception of his first suit of clothes and 
his first meal, he will be called upon to pay for his board, 
clothes, and all items of expense incurred, out of his own 
earnings, and will be required, as one of the essentials to 
early release, to maintain a credit balance. 

The details of the new system, so far as now arranged, are 
contained in the following announcement made to the inmates 
on the day prior to its adoption : — 

‘Each man will be credited with his earnings in labor, 
for every full day’s work of eight hours at the rate of 35 
cents per day in the second, 45 cents per day in the lower 
first, and 55 cents per day in the upper first grade. Labor 
for the present will consist of the daily occupation during the 
eight working hours. In the tasked industries an additional 
credit, at the grade rate, will be given for all work in excess. 
of requirement, and a debit will be incurred for shortage. 
In the trades school a debit will be incurred by an average 
marking of less than 75 per cent., on the same basis as a debit 
in study is made. Reports for dereliction in labor will oper- 
ate to increase the labor debit, on the same scale as demeanor 
reports. 

‘¢ Time occupied by military drill will be paid at the follow- 
ing rates: privates, at the grade rate; corporal, lower first, 
48 cents; upper first, 58 cents; 3d sergeant, 60 cents; 2d 
sergeant, 63 cents; Ist sergeant, 65 cents; 2d lieutenant, 68 
cents; Ist lieutenant, 70 cents; captain, 75 cents per day. 

‘¢ Tn conduct fines will be imposed on the basis of demeanor 
reports as follows: 3d class (pink), 15 cents; 2d class 


(yellow), 30 cents; Ist class (chocolate), at the discretion of 


the general superintendent. 

“¢In study a demerit of $1.00 will be incurred for failure 
in any subject where the marking is not below 50 per cent. 5 
below 50 per cent., and not below 25 per cent., $2.00; below 
25 per cent., $3.00. 
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‘¢From his earnings each man will be required to pay for 
what he receives: in board and lodging, at the rate of 25 
cents per day in the second, 32 cents per day in the lower 
first, and 40 cents per day in the upper first grade; in cloth- 
ing, at an established schedule of prices; and in medical 
attendance, at the rate of 15 cents per visit. While for the 
present the prices of board are inflexible, a plan is under con- 
sideration by which his expenditure in this direction will be 
placed in the control of each inmate. 

‘¢ Debits once incurred may be made up, as far as their 
effect on grade promotion, restoration, or reduction is con- 
cerned, in exactly the same manner as marks are regained 
under the system of fines. 

‘¢ It is intended that any total credit balance obtained under 
this system shall be placed at the disposal of the inmate earn- 
ing it, either as a fund to be paid him on release, or possibly 
asa means of ameliorating his condition while here.” 

If this wage-earning plan proves as successful as is prom- 
ised from the present trial, it is proposed to make the condi- 
tions surrounding the inmates more closely approximate those 
applying to free laborers, allowing them to earn in proportion 
to their capacity, paying them on a basis of the lowest wages 
for similar work outside the walls, instead of a fixed sum for 
all classes of employment, requiring them to pay for their 
subsistence and clothing a fair price, and permitting them 
to expend a reasonable amount, under certain necessary 
restrictions, for indulgences which otherwise could not be 
supplied. 
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{ The following passages are taken from Dr. Wines’s interesting and 
suggestive address delivered at Baltimore on the 8th of December. He 
spoke on the ** Application of the Law of Organic Life to Private and 
Public Charity ” :—] 

Ir is strange that any plea for organized charity should 
be necessary in the nineteenth century, and in the United 
States. The practical man of to-day knows the benefit of 
organization in every great enterprise. In business, capital 
organizes itself into corporations and syndicates, without 
which the achievements of the nineteenth century would have 
been impossible. Labor seeks to protect itself against the 
tyranny of capital by counter organizations of its own. In 
politics self-government (and that means freedom) would 
perish were 1t not for the minute ramification and the vast 
sweep of those partisan organizations which alone enable 
citizens who have a common political purpose to act con- 
jointly for its accomplishment. In war we must have armies, 
which are first subdivided and then massed, whose units com- 
bine to form larger units, at the command of one executive 
head, who moves them hither and thither at his discretion. 
In religion, organized beliefs constitute a creed, organized 
worship a ritual; the power of both is known alike by those 
who possess them and those who possess them not. So sub- 
tile are the chords which bind the world in one harmonious 
whole, that the same questions agitate, at the same moment, 
communities separated from each other by the great sult seas. 
There is at last but one forum of public opinion, one centre 
of intellectual as well as of physical gravity, and we con- 
stantly struggle to find it, in order that we may pass from a 
condition of unstable to one of stable social equilibrium. 

If this is a universal tendency, why should the great mod- 
ern movement for the amelioration of human suffering, the 
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effort to suppress social evils and to limit the injury wrought 
by them, which we call charity, be the only exception? 
Why should our charitable undertakings be so fragmentary, 
so eccentric, so spasmodic and fitful, so contradictory in their 
sims and methods, as we know them to be? Is it because 
charity is a sentiment? Surely there is nothing so conta- 
gious as sentiment, nothing so variable and inconstant, noth- 
ing which so needs regulation and control. Besides, the 
sentiment which prompts truly charitable deeds is love, which 
is anything but a disintegrating force. The law of love in the 
moral world is the ante-type of the law of gravitation in 
physics. Or is it because charity is something peculiarly 
personal, individual? But finance is merely the aggregation 
and equation of individual pecuniary liabilities. What is 
war but the grand result of single deeds of valor, individual 
fears, the wounding and killing of individuals? Religion, 
as expressed in creeds and rituals, is the sum of personal 
beliefs and disbeliefs. Government rests upon the will of 
the majority, ascertained by the counting of individual votes. 
Whether we approach the question from its sentimental or its 
practical side, no sufficient reason can be given to justify 
refusal to co-operate with those who seek to give to the chari- 
table work of to-day, especially in cities, the greater steadi- 
ness, regularity, and efficiency, which can be attained in no 
other way than by a more thorough organization. 

The charities of the Roman Catholic Church are very thor- 
oughly organized. The genius of the Roman empire, purified 
and exalted by the precepts of Christianity, breathes through 
its religious orders. The charities of the state are also 
organized, though much more effectively in some states than in 
others. They can not be so efliciently administered in states 
where they are not co-ordinated under the supervision of a 
state board of public charities, as where such a board exists. 
But our private charities are, as a rule, without organization, 
ia any true sense of the word. There is, for the most part, a 
lack of any adequate mutual understanding and co-operation 
between them, which reminds me of the man who excused 
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himself fur not uniting with the church on the ground that 
he was one of the Lord’s bushwhackers. They overlap each 
other, they get in each other’s way, they divide public sup- 
port and public contidence, they are to some extent rival 
concerns, with mutual jealousies of their own, and the friction, 
if not the antagonism, between them is the occasion of much 
lost power for good. If the city of Baltimore is an excep- 
tion, and these remarks have no local application to your 
community, you are to be congratulated. But the co-opera- 
tion which is most to be desired includes not the private 
charities alone, but the religious and the state charities as 
well, and guarantees such a degree of harmony between them 
all as will bring about the best attainable results at the least 
cost in money, time, and effort. 

How is this to be accomplished without the intervention of 
a charity organization society? And how is such a society, 
when established, to succeed in the difficult task which it has 
undertaken, without the cordial support of the entire com- 
munity, and participation in its work by every institution and 
association which administers public or private relief, in any 
of its multiple forms ? 

I do not stand here to-night to plead for the recognition 
and acceptance of the special principles and methods techni- 
cally known as charity organization — the clearing-house and 
the friendly visitor —so much as for a broader, freer spirit of 
co-operation between all who are laboring, in any sphere, or 
by any method, for the improvement of the social condition 
of the people of your city. I ask ail those who are fighting 
the allied forces of evil—organized ignorance, organized 
poverty, organized disease, organized vice, organized crime, 
—to stand together, and not to imagine that this war can be 
successfully carried on, after the manner of savages, without 
organization and without leadership. 

There can be no doubt, in any well-informed mind, that 
the fundamental principles of charity organization, even in 
the technical sense of that term. are correct. The motto, 
‘* Not alms, but a friend,” expresses a double truth, which has 
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its positive and its negative side, namely, that indiscriminate 
almsgiving breeds paupers, and that the greatest need of the 
poor, whether deserving or undeserving, is counsel and sym- 
pathy. They need to be taught and assisted to help them- 
selves. The friendly visitor who gives himself or herself to 
this work, does more for the uplifting of the poor than any 
millionaire who contributes nothing but his check upon the 
bank. The multiplication of friendly visitors is the great 
need of every large city. London realizes this truth, and 
nowhere, perhaps, on the globe is so much well-direeted 
effort put forth by the well-to-do for the purification and 
renovation of the slums, which are the product of past inatten- 
tion and indifference, while the industrial revolution of mod- 
ern times was manufacturing the special population collected 
in them. We, in America, need to begin this work in time, 
and by so doing we may prevent the growth of the slums to 
the vast proportions which they have attained in older com- 
munities. It is peculiarly important that this duty be not 
neglected, in view of our large foreign and colored popula- 
tion. So much for the friendly visitor. 

As to the clearing-house, or the registration in a central 
office of relief granted by all relief organizations in the city, 
of every sort, it must be evident that, if this can be done, it 
affurds the surest possible check against imposition by fraud- 
ulent beggars. It prevents the accidental and unnecessary 
duplication of aid to the same person. This is desirable, and, 
if beggary is to be suppressed, almost essential. It is not, 
however, in my judgment, the highest benefit to be derived 
from charity organization. But the objections urged to the 
system by those who do not wish to report what they do, are 
usually irrelevant and trivial. The real obstacle to its adoption 
is the doubt in the minds of those to whom the society appeals 
for pecuniary support, whether the number of fraudulent 
beggars who will be exposed, and against whom the public 
will therefore be protected in the future, is great enough to 
justify the cost of the proposed registration. The only way 
to test the validity of this objection (in which, as you must 
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see, the relief societies of your city are not interested) is 
to make the registration complete. Do this, give the experi- 
ment a fair trial for a sufficient length of time, and then, it 
the results are not satisfactory, drop it. 

Another objection is sometimes urged against the charity 
organization society, namely, that the moneys contributed to 
it do not go directly to the poor, but to agents who are sup- 
ported by such contributions. No doubt it seems to some of 
the friends of the poor that this money, so expended, is taken 
from the poor. The simple answer to this is, that, with 
proper organization and central direction, any business enter- 
prise can be managed more economically than if such super- 
vision is lacking. The relief of poverty and of suffering in 
a city is a business, to be conducted on business principles ; 
and a merchant might, with equal wisdom, discharge the 
clerks in his counting-room and rely upon his travelling 
salesmen for his profits. If, of all the money given annually 
by the citizens of Baltimore for charitable uses, a small per- 
centage is set aside to defray the cost of proper and efficient 
supervision of the expenditure of the rest, it will be found 
that a smaller sum will go farther, and the poor, instead of 
being robbed, will receive greater benefits than under the old 
hap-hazard system. 

It must be remembered that a charity organization society 
is a voluntary association, that it possesses and can exercise 
no power not granted to it by those who unite to form it. 
Therefore the supervision spoken of is really self-supervision, 
democratic in principle, and it can not be autocratic in 
practice. It interferes in no way with the perfect freedom of 
each and every organization connected with it to administer 
benefits to whom and in whatever manner it may think best. 

After all, the fundamental idea in charity organization is 
that, instead of keeping apart him who gives and him who 
receives, as is done where a relief society assumes to act as a 
middle-man, and, after pooling the gifts of the benevolent, 
disburses them at its own discretion, the less use that can be 
made of the middle-man in charity the better. There is little 
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love in giving by proxy. Charity organization seeks to bring 
the rich and the poor together, believing that the Lord is the 
maker of them both. It encourages individuals to seek out 
individuals and to supply their individual necessities, in the 
spirit of brotherhood. It believes that by such personal 
contact the hearts of the rich and the poor will alike be made 
better, and that the gulf which separates social classes, and 
which, with the increase of wealth, yawns wider and wider, 
van be partially bridged. 

These are sentiments which must, I think, excite your sym- 
pathy and approval. But it matters less on what principles 
charity is organized in any community, than that it should be 
organized on some basis. 

It seems to me that the best purpose which can be served 
by a society like yours is the education of public opinion. 
The ignorance and indifference of the public to the scientific 
discussion of principles and methods of relieving social misery 
and righting social wrongs is amazing. It may be compared 
to the ignorance of a child respecting his own body. Social 
reformers are the physicians of society. That is what you 
assume to be, when you meddle with the processes of nature 
on the large scale which she employs in regulating the growth 
of communities. All philanthropy is such an interference. 
Prompted by instinct, as a dog is moved to lick a festering 
sore upon his leg, it often leads blindly to nature’s desired 
end. Often, on the contrary, the mistaken interference of 
well-meaning ignorance has dangerous consequences, which 
may prove fatal. I do not know how social quacks, of whom 
the world is full, dare to practise their self-assumed calling. 

3ut fools have a habit of rushing in where angels fear to 
tread. It is the duty of those who undertake to inaugurate 
better forms of social life to know what they do. They can 
know only by learning. And, having learned, it is their 
further duty to teach. There is a social hygiene, as there is 
a social therapeutics. Of the two, it is the more beneficent. 
It is yours to master and to apply it to the social conditions 
of your city. This is your highest function. You are to 
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arouse the public conscience, stir public sentiment, lead the 
public activities, touching all matters which affect the associ- 
ated life of your own people. To preach righteousness — 
that is your business. Preach it to your politicians, preach 
it to your clergy, preach it to the editors of your newspapers. 
Give them no rest, until they see the wrongs which you have 
discovered, in hunting through your back streets and alleys, 
your tenement-houses, your sweating-shops, your saloons, 
your gambling-rooms, and worse places, nor until they are 
ready to unite with you in righting these wrongs. Compel 
them to join you in improving your public service, your 
schools, your hospitals, your asylums, and your prisons. 
Teach them how to do it. Interest them in this work. 
Touch their sympathies, and loosen their purse-strings. 





REV. OSCAR C. McCULLOCH. 


Tue death of Rev. Oscar McCulloch inflicts a loss which 
will be widely felt. It is not in the city of Indianapolis 
alone, but through the whole country, that his power has 
been known, and thousands of people have been indebted to 
him who never heard his name. In the various crises of our 
time, in studies of social order especially, nothing is more 
difficult than to make the world at large understand that the 
Christian church has in its hands elements of power which 
can be used most efficiently in the prevention of pauperism, 
in the diminution of crime, and in the care of poverty. Mr. 
MeCulloch, in the whole of his ministry at Indianapolis, had 
been showing, by a series of object-lessons, how a single 
church can enter into such work for humanity. It has been 
bitterly said in other places that the church is organized for 
missions, for education, for hospitality, for personal religion, 


but is not organized for humanity. This could not be said of 


Plymouth Church at Indianapolis, which is known by thought- 
ful people through this whole nation by the success with which 
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it has attacked the most difficult problems of human need. 

Mr. McCulloch came to Indianapolis in 1877. Of his 
achievements in the years that he has spent there the fol- 
lowing is a brief index : — 

1879. --- Charity work organized. 

1881.-——Care of children assumed by Children’s Aid 
Society ; beginning of the free kindergarten work. 

1882. — Question of state care of children considered. 

1883. — Flower Mission Training School for Nurses organ- 
ized ; county work-house established. 

1885. — Free baths established ; district nurses sent out by 
Flower Mission. 

1887. — Dime Savings and Loan Association organized. 

1888. — Board of State Charities organized. 

1889. — Board of Children’s Guardians established. 

1890. — Summer Mission for Sick Children. 

To this might be added several others, among which is the 
Friendly Inn, which did good work at the time when it was 
most needed. Another enterprise that had his help was a 
historical lecture course to children of the public schools. 

The Plymouth Lecture Course, undertaken by a few gentle- 
men of that congregation, with Mr. McCulloch’s encourage- 
ment and advice, has had eight years of commendable success. 
It is said that, in all his public-spirited work, Mr. McCulloch 
was proudest of the Dime Loan and Savings Association, 
because it carried out his idea of building people up to be 
self-reliant and therefore self-respecting. ‘*He felt,” said 
one of his associates, ‘* that if the poor and dependent could 
only get ahead one dollar, that would be a long step toward 
their future advancement. As a matter of fact that associ- 
ation has more than justified his highest anticipations, as it 
has had a natural growth that has been wonderful. The 
people to be benefited by it have taken hold of it almost with 
enthusiasm. The four lady collectors who have been making 
daily visits among these people never solicit any one to 
become a member of the association, whatever soliciting is 
done being done by members of the association.” 
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Mr. McCulloch has been ill for some time, and at the recent 
Conference of Charities and Correction at Indianapolis, where 
his presence would have given so much interest to the whole 
occasion, the members were in anxiety lest his illness might 
close fatally. Such fears were not untimely. He died on 
the 10th of December. The following noble and dignified 
memorial was adopted by the Commercial Club of Indian- 
apolis, in whose activities Mr. McCulloch bad been deeply 
interested ; — 

‘* During the fifteen years which Oscar C. McCulloch has 
lived in this city he has been an example of the highest type 
of citizenship, a leader in every good work, and a powerful 
helper in every progressive and reform movement. All his 
ideas and aims were pure and unselfish. Every energy of 
mind, and soul, and body was devoted to the enlightenment 
and improvement of the people of this community. There 
was no good work, public or private, that did not interest 
and attract him, and enlist his encouragement and aid. 

‘¢ He was a diligent student of all social questions and of all 
subjects which affected the life and welfare of the people. 
He had a clear grasp of the laws of social development, a 
wide range of information, and his suggestions were always 
practical. His interest in the welfare of this city led him to 
varly identify himself with this club and become one of its 
most earnest workers. 

**On July 6, 1890, shortly after the organization of this club, 
Mr. McCulloch delivered a discourse in Plymouth Church on 
the * Opportunities of the Commercial Club,’ which was so 
full of suggestions and encouragement of every effort to 


improve the conditions of life in this city that the board of 


directors passed a resolution thanking him, and ordering that 
the sermon be printed for circulation by this club, and it is one 
of the most valued records upon our files. Mr. McCulloch 
believed * that every man, though he be a minister, ought to 
he a committee on the public good, even if he is not asked to 


report, or his suggestions are not acted upon.’ 


‘Tle spoke of the tendency of population towards the cities ; 
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of the attractions of the fuller and more varied life in the 
cities; of its dangers and temptations, as well as of its 
opportunities ; of the very close connection between righteous- 
ness and the happiness and health of a city, ‘ for righteous- 
ness is but right and intelligent action;’ of the general 
awakening of the public sentiment all over the world to 
grapple with the problems of city life. 

‘He said: ‘Public opinion is the multiplied power of 
many individuals. One thousand times one is more than one 
thousand. <A new force is gained and is equal to a hundred 
thousand. One man thinks and feels; his neighbor thinks 
and feels. So long as they are apart they count for nothing, 
but when they confer and resolve they are more than two, 
and each added man multiplies his power. Now the Com- 
mercial Club is the organization of public opinion. It may 
do what it will if it is thoughtful, vigilant, patient. It is for 
us all to congratulate it on its organization, on what it has 
accomplished ; to join it, to attend its meetings. In the ‘* old 
town meeting” is the very beginning of government, the 
precious heritage we have received from our Saxon ancestors. 
In such a meeting our civic and municipal liberties had their 
birth; and it is this fact that gives to the Commercial Club its 
first opportunity.’ 

‘*Mr. McCulloch then went on to speak of a few things 
which seemed to be to him important. He spoke of open 
spaces, quoting Octavia Hill: *The two great wants of the 
poor in our cities are want of space and want of beauty 3’ of 
the want of open grounds, of drinking-fountains and plenty 
of seats, and with Sunday afternoon music. He spoke of 
public baths, of water-closets, of the care of trees, of a 
system of street and alley-cleaning, of a people’s hall or guild- 
house. He said : — 

*¢¢People’s balls or guild-houses have long been on my 
mind as one of the things that would add much to the city’s 
order and beauty. A simple, attractive house, open by day 
to women and children, and at night to men and boys, would 
attract many from the saloon and street. A reading-room, 
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a game, and coffee, and smoking-room, a bath and _toilet- 
room — this would make a social center. I know that this is 
not distinctively a missionary organization, but human interest 
is one with the true commercial interest. In the end justice 
is cheapest.’ 

‘He spoke of the control of natural monopolies and the 
readjustment of local taxation, of the sale of public privileges 
and franchises. In conclusion he said: ‘One by one things 
beautiful come to our homes; a picture, a statue, a book. 
They make the atmosphere in which noble thoughts, and 
kindly feelings, and gracious manners become purified. So 
with a city. When its two great wants are satisfied — the 
want of space and the want of beauty —a nobler life, kindlier 
feelings, more gracious manners come to all. Let once a 
noble public spirit come to this city, and the men who are 
making fortunes will love to make the city beautiful.’ 

‘* Such were the motives and ideals of this man, who has 
left us. He touched no subject but to brighten and adorn it. 
In every relation he was a source of inspiration to high and 
noble endeavor. He had a manly courage to express his 
views at the proper time without fear or favor. His associ- 
ation with us as a citizen has left us a memory of devotion to 
the true, beautiful, and good, which will have its influence 
upon this community as long as the city shall endure. When 
he departed 


‘A sage and seer withdrew 

To fitter audience where the great dead are 
In God’s Republic of the heart and mind, 
Leaving no nobler, purer soul behind!” 






























LAW AND ORDER. 





POLICE REFORM. 


THE difficulty about the enforcement of laws placing restrictions 
upon the liquor-traffic lies in the fact that the dealers organize and 
bring their influence to bear, through politics, to prevent a proper 
administration and enforcement of laws which are enacted for the 
purpose of restricting their business in the interest of the general 
welfare. The idea seems to be abroad that a police-force is a local 
institution, that it should be subject to the control of local political 
influences, and by long, yet sad, experience we have learned that 
police-departments thus organized and thus controlled fail to per- 
form their duty in regard to the enforcement of laws which affect 
classes of men who make themselves active in politics, and who exert 
an influence in the choice and management of municipal governments. 

In Massachusetts a local police-force is a matter of very modern 
establishment. Until the amendment to the constitution in 1855 
the governor of the commonwealth appointed the sheriffs, they 
appointed their deputies, and these officers enforced the laws. There 
was a “watch” in Boston, and some town constables, but no organi- 
zation resembling the police-force. A policeman in uniform was 
unknown in this country, or in any other, until after the beginning 
of the second half of this century. The fon. James Nye, some- 
time senator from Nevada, previous to his emigration to the far 
West was chief of police for a time in the city of New York, and 
he it was who first put the police-force in uniform. 

The whole people of the commonwealth choose representatives to 
make the laws, and a governor to approve and administer them. The 
police-force is one arm of the executive power of the commonwealth. 
It exists for the purpose of administering and enforcing the laws of 
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the state, not the ordinances of the city, nor the by-laws of the town. 

In 1884, out of every 60 arrests made in Boston by the police, 
59 were for the violation of the laws of the state, and only one for 
violation of the ordinances of the city. The report of the Boston 
Board of Police for 1890 shows that during the year preceding only 
one arrest in 40 was for violation of the local law. 

The commonwealth is supreme in these matters. The cities are 
chartered by the Legislature, which has the power to amend or 
revoke, at its pleasure, any or all of the powers which are given to 
the municipal government. This has been often decided by the 
Supreme Court of the commonwealth. 

The following opinion, delivered by Chief Justice Chapman, bears 
upon this point: ‘There can be no doubt that the power to create, 
change, and destroy municipal corporations is in the Legislature. 
This power has been so long and so frequently exercised upon 
counties, towns, and school districts, in dividing them, altering their 
boundary lines, increasing and diminishing their powers, and in 
abolishing some of them, that no authorities need to be cited on that 
point. ‘The constitution does not establish these corporations, but 
vests in the Legislature a general jurisdiction over the subject by its 
grant of power to make wholesome laws, as it shall judge to be for 
the general good and welfare of the commonwealth. It may amend 
their charters, enlarge or diminish their powers, extend or limit their 
boundaries, consolidate two or more into one, or abolish them alto- 
gether, at its own discretion.” 108 Mass., 142. 

The Supreme Court as late as 1889 delivered the following 
opinion: ‘‘ The several towns and cities are agencies of government 
largely under the control of the Legislature. The powers and duties 
of all the towns and cities, except as far as they are specifically pro- 
vided for in the constitution, are created and defined by the Legisla- 
ture, and we have no doubt that it has the right in its discretion to 
change the powers and duties created by itself, and to vest such pow- 
ers and duties in officers appointed by the governor, if, in its judg- 
ment, the public good requires this, instead of leaving such officers 


to be elected by the people, or appointed by the municipal authori- 
ties.” 148 Mass., 386. 

Many other expressions upon this subject have been made which 
might be quoted here. ‘These are, however, sufficient to sustain the 
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position which we take, that in the exercise of this power and 
authority the Legislature has full control over the police regulations 
of the commonwealth. 

The change that was made in 1885, by which the control of the 
police-force in the city of Boston was taken away from the munic- 
ipal authorities, and vested in a board appointed by the governor and 
his council, seems recent to some of us, and yet there are young 
men who are now becoming voters to whom an account of it seems 
ancient history. ‘These young men do not seem to understand the 
reasons which brought about this change. It is also important that 
these same reasons should be explained for the benefit of other com- 
munities within our own commonwealth and in others. 

Formerly the police-furce was controlled in part by the mayor, in 
part by the board of aldermen, and in part by the mayor acting 
with both branches of the city council. The members of the force 
held their positions by very uncertain tenure, and were, of course, 
extremely susceptible to political influences, and doubtless many of 
them thought much more about making arrangements to be on the 
right side to secure a reappointment in the next change of govern- 
ment than about performing their duty. 

The dealers in intoxicating liquors made themselves extremely 
active in politics, and secured an unusual amount of influence in the 
city government. Many of them were members of the city council, 
and it was usual to find the committee on police in the lower branch 
consisting of two liquor-dealers and another who was quite suscepti- 
ble to the influence of that interest. There was no occasion for 
surprise that violations of the liquor law went on in every direction 
unchallenged. Almost every saloon in Boston was selling intoxicat- 
ing liquor to children of five years old and upwards, in violation of 
the law of the state which prohibited, then as now, the selling of 
intoxicating liquor to all persons who are minors. Most of the 
saloons were open and doing a larger business on Sunday than on 
any other day of the week. Ina general way the police-force was 
subservient to the saloon-power much more than to any other. 

The people of Boston endured this state of things until it seemed to 
have become unbearable, and then the petitions went to the Legislature 
for a change. The people knew what to ask for because there had been 
previous agitation on this subject, begun so far back as 1860, when the 
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mob broke up the John Brown meeting, and a few persons who had met 
to celebrate in sorrow the defeat and death of the hero of Harper’s 
Ferry felt outraged that, in the city in which most of them were 
born, there was no protection for them when they met quietly by 
themselves — only a small number of quiet and orderly peuple to hold 
a meeting which in no manner interfered with public order. When 
the mob attacked and broke up that meeting these people felt that 
there was need for some better police protection than then existed. 
They applied to the Legislature for the establishment of a metropol- 
itan police system. They kept up the agitation for several years — 
those eventful years of the war when there were so many great and 
important questions claiming the attention of the people. ‘They did 
not succeed at the time, but all work done for reform is seed planted 
which will some day grow and ripen. 

One of the most interesting contributions to the literature relating 
to police reform is the address made before the T'wenty-eighth Con- 
gregational Church in the winter of 1863 by Wendell Phillips. This 
address is published in the volume of his speeches, and should be read 
by all who are interested in the subject of securing better police 
protection, not only here but throughout the Union. 

Again in 1881 a movement was started for the same purpose; 
petitions were presented to the Legislature, hearings were had by the 
committee, a bill was formulated, and the committee was about ready 
tu report, when the mayor of Boston removed the members of the 
board of police commissioners, and thereby prevented action that 
year. But the change in the personnel of the commission did not 
change the system. ‘he abuses that had existed before were bound 
to continue. It was not possible to secure the confirmation of the 
city council when the appointees were men who were expected to 
perform their full duty, and, when Col. Rand was appointed and 
re-appointed many times during a period of six months by His Honor 
Mayor Martin, confirmation was refused. 

In 1885 the people of Boston attacked, not the individual mem- 
bers of the commission, but the system, and demanded a better. 
The contest began in the Legislature early in January, and con- 
tinued until the 15th of June, when the bill was finally enacted and 
the new system established by law. It is not easy to calculate the 
advantages that have been derived from this change; they have been 
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too many and too varied to be easily enumerated. Out of it has 
come, however, a very great change in the method of enforcing our 
laws restricting the sale of intoxicating liquor. Children are no 
longer found patronizing the saloons. No licensed bar-room in all 
Boston is now found open on Sunday. ‘The saloons are closed abso- 
lutely on election days and on the holidays upon which the sale is 
prohibited. Every saloon closes promptly at eleven o’clock at night, 
and none dare open before six o’clock the next morning. 

But it is not alone in relation to the temperance laws that the 
change is working a benefit to the community. Our police-force is 
much more efficient, and performs much better service in all depart- 
ments of its work, than ever before. No human institution or organ- 
ization is perfect, and without doubt there have been faults in the 
management of the present system, but they have not been of that 
grave character that characterized some previous administrations. 

So long since as 1860 the city of Baltimore, Md., found it necessary 
to ask the state to take control of its police-force, and it has since 
been governed by a board chosen by the two houses of the state 
Legislature. That board also appoints and controls the election 
officers. 

For a number of years New York City, and Staten Island, 
Brooklyn, West Chester and Queens Counties were a metropolitan 
police district, and the force was governed by a board elected by the 
two houses of the Legislature. That system was overturned through 
the influence of the Tweed ring because it was not so subservient 
as Tweed and his friends felt that a force controlled by municipal 
authority would be. 

: Indianapolis, Ind., has a similar system. ‘The state of Iowa has 
ES provided a metropolitan system for all towns and cities of more than 
four thousand population. 

An effort will be made to have the next Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts enact a law establishing a system of police for the whole 
commonwealth. The plan proposed is to divide the state into police 
districts, and to have the governor and council appoint a commis- 
sioner of police for each. ‘his officer, acting concurrently with the 
County Commissioners, shall determine how many police officers are 
needed for the district and the compensation they shall receive. It 
is also proposed to have a chief commissioner of police for the whole 
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commonwealth, who shall direct the operations of the whole police- 
‘orce. In this way we shall secure a uniform system of law-enforce- 
ment. The officers will be appointed upon the recommendation of the 
Civil Service Commission, to hold office during good behavior. By 
such means the police-force will be taken out of party politics, as it 
should be, and more efficient and acceptable service will then be 
secured. 

But no police system can bring about the enforcement of temper- 
ance laws against organizations of men formed for the purpose of 
resisting such laws, unless the law-abiding, order-loving citizens 
manifest their sympathy and interest in an organized way. The 
Law and Order Leagues are needed; they are rendering inestimable 
service wherever they are active, and the need for and usefulness of 
these organizations will continue so long as men are willing to 
violate wholesome laws for the profit they can gain through the 
illegal traffic. 
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RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 
LETTER FROM PUNDITA RAMABAI. 


Our school was closed on the 25th of October for the 
Divali holidays, and will reopen on the 10th of this month. 
Divali is a great festival (something like the Christmas), and 
the Hindus celebrate it with great show. 

Eighteen of our girls have gone to their homes, the rest 
remain with us. There is a nice summer resort near here 
called Lanowlee. It is about twenty-two hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and many people go there for a change. 
I took all the remaining girls to Lanowlee with me. They 
enjoyed the change very much indeed. I took them for long 
walks all round Lanowlee in the beautiful woods, and to the 
famous rock-temples called the Karli Caves. There is grand 
mountain scenery near Lanowlee about three miles from the 
town. An immense black granite rock, about fifteen hundred 
feet high, stands facing an equally high and grand precipice. 
The scenery around there is made grander still by the deep 
valleys, thick woods, beautiful brooks, and many mountain- 
ranges forming the background of this picturesque place. 
Our girls were delighted in hearing the echo of their own 
voices, and running on the plateau of the great mountain, 
whose immense rocky peak has been carved by the skilful 
hands of pious Buddhists into the Karli Caves. We stayed 
four days at Lanowlee. Our good friend, Mr. M., kindly let us 
stay at his summer residence in the place. Our children were 
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delighted with the change, so much so that they did not care 
to come home even to celebrate Divali festival, but left the 
place with great reluctance when it was time for them to 
return to Poona. Excursions like this one are the red-letter 
days, never to be forgotten. Had some of my friends, who 
support this school, seen the delighted and happy children 
they would have felt satisfied and well repaid for all the 
trouble they are taking over the young widows. I forget all 
my troubles and trials when I hear their ringing laughter, 
and see the delightful expressions on the faces of my children. 
Their happiness and freedom, their improvement and culture 
seem to me worth more than all the trials and expenses we 
are put to. 

We look forward with great joy to our removal to the new 
house, where we shall have a little place to lay our heads. 
We are having the house repaired, and grounds prepared for 
a neat-looking garden. We must have the house enclosed 
with high walls before occupying it. 

Some of our girls are in the habit of almost every day 
taking excursions to ihe new bungalow, and are planning all 
sorts of things which they intend doing when they go there. 
They will have a piece of ground assigned to them for gardens 
of their own, in which they will delight most in play-hours to 
work in. 

We had an interesting visit from a Madras Christian lady 
in the beginning of September. She has written a short 
account of her visit to our school in the Madras Mail, which 
I am sending to you. You will see from that account how 
strangers are struck with the looks and ways of our girls, so 
unlike the wretched children of misery doomed to a life-long 
suffering for no fault of theirs. 

Wednesday, the 4th of November, was the last day 
of the Divali festival. On that day I was sitting on the 
chair in the open grounds before our present house, very 
tired after hard days of work. The sun had almost gone 
down, when I saw a carriage emerge from the compound 
gate. Asit neared me I recognized in it an occupant who 
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was my friend, Mrs. Ranade, the good lady who presided over 
the meeting held in honor of the Sadana’s birthday on the 
11th of March. I was delighted to see her after many days, 
but wondered why she had come here on this festival. People 
in this country do not think of going to see widows, and 
especially child-widows, on festival occasions, so we do not 
expect to be remembered by anybody in the towa while the 
people are celebrating great festivals and making merry. I 
was not a little surprised and glad when I saw Mrs. Ranade 
walk into our house with a lovely present of sweet fruits and 
sandies intended for my girls. I gathered all the girls, at her 
request, around us in the garden, and Mrs. Ranade divided 
and gave the fruits to the girls, and talked kindly to them. 
We enjoyed the evening very much indeed, and were grate- 
ful to Mrs. Ranade for her deed of kindness. This is the 
first recognition of the young widows at school. It seemed 
so very new and strange to me that I could not help saying so 
to Mrs. Ranade, and to some Christian friends of mine who 
called here later in the evening. 

Mrs. Ranade did not come here with the lovely presents of 
fruits only, she had something lovelier to tell me. She 
brought me the news that there was a young widow who 
desired to come to my school, and told me to call at her 
house the next day after sundown. Accordingly I called at 
Mrs. Ranade’s yesterday after sunset. My sister-in-law, 
Maris, ana.another lady friend accompanied me. Mrs. Ranade 
met me at the entrance with cordial welcome. We were 
engaged in pleasant conversation when two of Mrs. Ranade’s 
sisters-in-law offered to go to fetch the young widow. They 
had not gone ten minutes before we saw a dark, short figure 
coming toward us. This was the young widow whom Mrs. 
Ranade’s sisters had gone to fetch, but had crossed in the way. 

The young widow, althovgh only eighteen years of age, 
looked about thirty, with deep marks of suffering on her face ; 
she carried a wee little baby of about four months in her 
arms. Mrs. Ranade introduced me to her, and asked her to 


sit down by us. After describing to her the object and 
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actual condition of our school, Mrs. Ranade asked her if she 
were willing to go to it. 

‘¢ Yes,” she said very eagerly, as if she were willing to 
grasp any little straw which would save her from sinking 
down in utter misery for life. ‘* Yes, I want to go. I want 
to go that school, now.” <‘* But,” said Mrs. Ranade, ‘* have 
you considered well what you are doing? Don’t you want to 
go to your home for the night and think it over again? You 
may have left something which you will need, or perhaps you 
may like to get your garments.” ‘* No, no,” said the poor 
young widow. ‘Ido not want anything. I do not want to 
go back, let me go to the school now.” 

Seeing how anxious she was to come to this place, we lost 
no time in taking leave of Mrs. Ranade. We brought the 
widow and her four months old baby home, to the great joy 
of all the inmates of the Sadana. 

The girls gathered round her, and welcomed her as if she 
were their own sister. They snatched the baby from my 
arms, and went wild in their demonstrations of joy at hav- 
ing a baby at our own home. The young widowed mother 
looked very happy and relieved at the change of her condi- 
tion. This afternoon I requested her to tell me all about her 
life. 

She belongs to the Brahmin caste; has no father or brother 
living. Her mother became a widow when she was about 
four years of age, and got rid of her by giving ber in mar- 
riage soon after the death of her father. It is scarcely neces- 
sury to say that the child did not have a very pleasant life 
while under the charge of her father- and mother-in-law. She 
used to have a daily dose of beating, bad words, and_ill- 
treatment. As she grew to be a young girl, gradually she 

had experienced much suffering throughout many years, but 
the worst was to come yet. About four months ago her 
young husband died of typhoid fever. This unfortunate 
occurrence, the worst that can happen to a Hindu woman, 
embittered her whole life, and the cup of her sufferings began 
to overflow from that date. Her father- and mother-in-law 
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began to persecute her with all their might ; they abused and 
cursed her daily, and the father-in-law, who is no less than 
sixty years of age, was so cruel as to actually trample her 
down under his feet, pull her hair, and beat her with his 
shoes. The neighbors could no longer bear to see this dis- 































graceful sight. They protested against such cruel treatment 
of the young girl, and all of them, men and women, young 
and old, pointed to her our Sharada Sadana as the place for 
her to go to. She has nobody to take care of and support 
her. The landlady, who is a widow, and a mother of five 
children, took compassion on her, and sheltered her in her 
home for a few days until we should be informed of her 
condition. 

The mother-in-law of the young widow threatened the 
landlady by sending her a message that she would set her 
house on fire if she did not turn the widow out of her house. 
She and her old husband wished very much to take the baby 
away from her mother, and send the widow to serve in some 
family as a cook after disfiguring her by cutting her hair. 
The brave girl held her own against such cruelties, but did 
not know what to do. Mrs. Ranade had informed her of the 
existence of our school, but she could not find her way to 
come here. At last all the neighbors, even the orthodox 
old ladies, who are no friends of reform, came to Mrs. Ranade 
in force and requested her to take the young widow to the 
Sharada Sadana. It was at their request that Mrs. Ranade 
came here on Wednesday. Mrs. Ranade’s sisters and mother- 
in-law, who are widows of the old orthodox type, were much 
delighted in seeing the young widow safely brought and shel- 
tered in our home. She is very happy since coming here, 
and we all delight in her happiness. The teachers and girls 
are busy in preparing the baby’s garments, and are having a 
joyful time altogether. 

Don’t you think it quite remarkable that, after all the storm 
which we had surging around us, and after our enemies had 
tried their best in misrepresenting our motives, and thereby 
trying to pull our school down to pieces, some of the ortho- 
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dox people should volunteer to send this young widow to our 
home? Surely the righteous cause will conquer at last, ‘‘ for 
the Lerd God reigneth.” Thanks be unto Him. With best 


love, believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
RAMABAI. 





PUNDITA RAMABAI AND HER WORK. 


BY AN INDIAN LADY. : 





One of the most interesting features of our journey was 
the visit to Poona. The sight that I witnessed at the | f 
Widows’ Home there, presided over by Pundita Ramabai, I ie ‘ 
shall never forget. It was a cheerful place, with its broad, , 
green, open grounds, and its prim little out-houses, all which 4 
I saw from the drawing-room where I was seated. There e 
were creepers and shady plants all round the house. The f; 
distant hum of voices fell on my ears, and my impatience was t 
great to see her of whom I had heard so much. I had not long t 
to wait. My first glimpse of the Pundita was quite startling. r 
I expected to see an Anglicized figure with a great deal of d 
pomp and affectation about her, not without some repulsion 4 d 
on account of her great learning. But what was my surprise q d 
to see a figure neatly and quietly dressed in white, in the 4 w 
regular Brahminic style, with a fair, open countenance beam- : w 
ing with intelligence, and with eyes keen and sparkling, but 2 a 
a little startling in their color of light gray. She came in be 
quite naturally, shook hands, and was ready to enter into eo 
conversation. Her self-possession and calm manner struck : di 
me very much. I was myself flurried, and when I asked & i 
some question about the Sharada Sadana she was eloquent 5 eff 
in her descriptions and bold in her statements. Her keen H the 
eyes gave one a look now and then that made you feel rather y ha 
uncomfortable, as if she was looking you through and through. . life 
She had under training about thirty widows, and, referring to q me 


the opposition that she had to meet with from the orthodox m* 
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party, she said in a determined manner: ‘*I do not care what 
people say. If I had been guided by all that people say my 
work would have collapsed long ago.” After a little conver- 
sation she took us round to the various classes. One class 
was engaged in doing sums, one in reading, and another in 
writing, and as we saw class after class we were surprised 
to notice the keen intelligence shown by some of the pupils. 
They were of all ages, and almost all of them were Brahmins ; 
some had only been lately admitted into the Home, and their 
faces were a study in themselves. I felt I could see in the 
downcast eyes and beaten-down looks of some the hardships 
they must have undergone in their homes; but in all the 
faces now there was a glow of cheerfulness and relief which 
clearly showed that, whatever they might have suffered in the 
past, they were free and happy now, and that they appreciated 
deeply the freedom they were enjoying. The conscious 
glances and smiles of suppressed gratitude I saw in their 
faces whenever they looked at the Pundita, all showed that 
they loved her, their benefactor, their leader. It is also a 
touching sight to see the poor widows gather round her as 
round a mother. They seemed to have shaken off all preju- 
dices, and in the new atmosphere of freedom and intellectual 
development to have acquired some force of character and 
determination to improve themselves. Everything they do, 
whether singing or reading or talking, they do naturally, 
without any of that false modesty and affectation which 
characterize Hindu girls of their age. How much fuller, 
brighter, and wealthier the life of our girls would be if they 
could only throw off the trammels of superstition and preju- 
dice, and breathe the healthy atmosphere of innocent enjoy - 
ment and culture! Pundita Ramabai’s work is national in its 
effects, for the widows that she is training are sure to take 
the lead in the emancipation of the women of India. They 
have no demands on their time, no ties, and if they can make 
life more useful, more intellectually, innocently happy, the 
married women would be sure to follow, and make life in 
their homes worth living. — Madras Mail. 











TEN TIMES ONE. 


AT the meeting at which the following historical sketch was 
read, a legal organization of the Ten Times One Association 
was made, and a charter obtained for it under the general law 
of Massachusetts. A meeting of the new Corporation was 
called at once, and the officers chosen last May were appointed 
as the officers of the new society with one change only: that 
of Mr. H. D. Hale as temporary treasurer. Mr. Greenleaf 
still remains as treasurer of the Central Office. 

The relations of the several Clubs to the Central Office are 
wholly unchanged by this arrangement. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The four mottoes which are the constitution of every Ten 
Times One Club were first published in the year 1871. The 
first of these Clubs of which we have any report was formed 
in the city of New York in June of that year, by Miss Ella 
Russell, in a mission school where she had a class of boys 
between the ages of thirteen and sixteen. These boys were 
organized as the Harry Wadsworth Helpers. 

The story ** Ten Times One is Ten” was published in the 
first eight numbers of the magazine Old and New. The first 
chapter is the first article in the first aumber. The four mot- 
toes, as we call them, were first printed in that story, but I 
had stated them substantially in that form in a course of 
Lowell lectures delivered in the winter of 1870-71 in Boston. 
The lectures were on ** The Divine Method of Human Life.” 
The ten persons nearest me in the work of life at that time, 
both in the preparation of those lectures and in the conduct of 
that magazine, were Nathan Hale, my brother, the assistant 
editor of that magazine; John Williams, my assistant in the 
ministry of the South Corgregational Church; Henry P. 
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Kidder, the superintendent of its Sunday School; Benjamin 
Kimball; Edward Greenleaf, the son of the Harry Wads- 
worth of the story; my wife, Emily P. Hale; my daughter, 
Ellen Day Hale; Miss Carrie L. Tallant, my assistant in the 
church charities; Miss Helen Kimball, and Miss Martha 
Brooks. Mr. Kimball, Mr. Greenleaf, Miss Kimball, and 
Miss Brooks were teachers in our Sunday School. I have 
always been proud to call these friends the ‘* Original Ten” 
of the story, meaning by this that they were the ten persons 
consulted from point to point asit went on, and sympathizing 
with its development. Doubtless I was so fortunate as to 
have other friends as near, but these are the ten persons 
most interested in the success of that story. 

So soon as the story was published as a whole, I began 
to receive letters and newspapers from different persons who 
expressed their interest in it, and their wish to co-operate 
with any one who, in such fashion, was willing to make faith 
and hope and Jove the centre of life. We have been in the 
habit, in our office, of speaking of the ‘+ First Ten,” meaning 
by this those people at a distance who showed such sympathy 
and interest. I have brought the letter-box here, to show 
some of those early letters. Among the ** First Ten” are to 
he named Rev. Loammi G. Ware, who died last year in Bur- 
lington; Mrs. Helen Hunt, who was an enthusiastic ** Ten 
Times One” till her death; Mr. Thomas A. Janvier, who 
was then twenty-one years old, and signs himseif ‘*a young 
min in dry goods” ; Mr. Charles A. Woodbury at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., who is now at the head of the Unity Club in 
Oakland, Cal.; Mr. Edward Tompkins, well remembered in 
California; Mrs. Laura Winthrop Johnson of Staten Island. 

But none of us in the ** Original Ten” had any thought of a 
real visible organization of such Clubs. The book had been 
written at the suggestion of Mr. Benjamin Kimball and Dr. 
Wayland, simply to illustrate the principle of the steady 
enlargement of life which follows where a true man truly 
_ lives; and the mechanism of supposed Clubs had been intro- 
duced merely by way of illustration. From month to month 
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and from year to year we would hear of the formation of 
Clubs in different parts of the world; but no one thought of 
putting them in mutual correspondence, and we regarded 
these simply as pleasant indications of the truth of the great 
principle involved. 

Miss Mary A. Lathbury, however, distinguished then, as 
now, as one of the first of our hymn-writers, conceived the 
idea of organizing, on the basis of the four mottoes, the 
Look-Up Legion, among the children of the Methodist Sun- 
day Schools. The first member of the Look-Up Legion was 
Llyod Armstrong, then a lad of Meadville, Penn., who joined 
tne Legion in answer to an appeal from her, in 1874. So 
many Legions were formed that in 1879 Miss Lathbury called 
a general convention of them at Chautauqua. This is, so far 
as we know, the first gathering of Lend a Hand Clubs which 
was ever formed. 

For several years the Look-Up Legion held annual meet- 
ings at Chautauqua, at Ocean Grove, at Framingham, and at 
Island Park. Miss Lathbury adopted the Maltese cross with 
the sun behind it, as its badge. More than a thousand Clubs 
were formed under its organization, and it numbered at one 
time, as was supposed, forty thousand members. 

At one of these meetings in Chautauqua, in July, 1881, it 
was determined to publish a monthly circular, in which the 
Clubs should correspond with each other, and these circulars 
were published through the years 1882 and 1883, under the 
direction of the Welcome and Correspondence Club in the 
South Congregational Church. 

Meanwhile, in different parts of the world, persons who 
were interested in the Look-Up Legion or in the four mot- 
toes, or in general in the training of young people to work in 
public spirit, were forming Clubs of various names, which 
corresponded with the larger central organizations. The cir- 
culars were discontinued at the end of the year 1883, but the 
evident necessity of some means of communication between 
different societies taking in hand such work led to the estab- 
lishment of the journal called Lenp a Hanp, of which the 
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first number was issued in January, 1886. It had been 
_ intended that it should be published in the city of New York, 
d under the charge of Mr. Douglas, and all the arrangements 
it | had been made for his undertaking it, when his sudden death 
_ prevented. It seemed, however, too late to give up the plans 


for the journal, and the first number was issued in Boston 


. under my care. It was almost an accident that I assumed 
- this direction, but I have continued it from that time to this. 
= That journal, however, has become less and less an organ of 
- our Clubs, and two years since we began the publication of 
e The Look-out, a special magazine for the young people con- 
ie nected with our Clubs, which has been continued to this time. 
i In the year 1884, at a meeting of some friends of the Clubs 
™ in Plainfield, N. J., [ was chosen president of the central 
he organization, Dr. Hurlbut of New York was chzsen vice- 

president, and Mrs. Dickinson was chosen secretary. Simi- 
te lar meetings have been held from that time in Anniversary 
at Week in Boston. At the last meeting I was chosen presi- 
th dent, Dr. Hurlbut was chosen vice-president, Mrs. M. C. 
ae Whitman was chosen secretary, and Mr. Edward H. Green- 
me leaf, treasurer. 





| The largest separate Clubs or Orders which have assumed 
it | the four mottoes, and are to be spoken of in connection with 
he | them, are the Look-Up Legion, the King’s Daughters, and the 
we Commercial Temperance League. Each of these bodies has 
he f its own organization, the King’s Daughters publish their own 


he | magazine, and they are able to carry on their affairs without 

suggestions or assistance from our Central Committee. The 
ho — Look-Up Legion can hardly be said to exist now. In the 
ste | Methodist churches most of its Clubs are known under the 
in | name of the Epworth League, but I think that they still retain 
ch — the four mottoes, and we always find them glad to correspond 
ir- | With our societies. We have a similar friendly relationship 
he | With what is known in England as the Ministering Children’s 
en — League, founded by the Countess of Meath. Beside these 
ib- [— . organizations in different churches and towns of different 


nations, — mostly, however, in the United States, — there are 
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several hundred ‘* Tens,” Clubs, Orders, or Leagues, which 
correspond with the Central Committee which has been 
described. This correspondence has been largely in the 
hands of Mrs. Bernard Whitman since she has acted as 
secretary of that committee. This committee has made and 
sold the crosses which are the badge of the various societies, 
it has issued the Look-out magazine, it has made the prepara- 
tions for a song-book for the Clubs, it has published various 
forms of ritual for their meetings, and in general it has noti- 
fied them of charities or other endeavors in public spirit 
which have been supposed to be of interest to persons organ- 
ized under our name. 

For the last two years a body of direciors has been 
appointed at the annual meetings, who have met monthly at 
the office of Lenp a Hann, to determine what subjects should 
thus be submitted to the Clubs, and to make the arrangements 
for what may be called its central action in public spirit or in 
charity. The report last June showed that $1601.00 had 
passed through the Central Office for the various enterprises, 
nineteen in number, which had thus been overseen by these 
directors. 


Ir is now proposed that the publication of the magazine 
Lenp A Hanp shall be carried on by a business corporation, 
composed of persons interested in the Associated Charities, 
the Indian Associations, and in other large schemes of philan- 
thropy. It is impossible to ask that corporation to assume 
the special oversight of the correspondence and charities of 
Ten Times One. I have therefore asked the gentlemen and 
ladies who are here —some of them of the Original Ten, and 
some of them representing the absent members, —to meet for 
the purpose of forming a corporation under the laws of this 
state, which may take in hand the duties of the Central 
Society. That society may be said to have existed since the 
meeting in 1881 at Chautauqua, but it has had no legal status 
until now. Iam myself desirous that, in the event of my 
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death, the activities and correspondence of the Central Office 
may go forward so long as they shall seem of use. For this 
purpose the formation of a new corporation seems desirable. 
I do not see that it will need much machinery. I should 
think we could adopt the machinery already in action, very 
largely. Yet I do think that the announcement to those who 
have befriended us will interest them, will quicken our action, 
and probably enlarge the sphere, as it will the energy and 
ability, of our work. I have thought it proper to introduce 
the meeting by this statement, and when we have formed the 
corporation I will ask that it may be put on record, as a brief 
sketch of our history. 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


Tne regular monthly meeting of Lend a Hand Clubs was 
held at the LENp A Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
November 30, 1891, at noon. 

Kight representatives were present. No business of import- 
ance was brought before the meeting, the president being 
unexpectedly called away. 

Mrs. Whitman reported that the circulars had been sent to 
every name upon the Club list, and a postal enclosed to be 
filled out with Club name, date of formation, number of mem- 
bers, and addresses of president and secretary. This was 
done in order to make a complete revision of the Club register. 

Various unimportant subjects were brought up and disposed 
of by the committee. 

Monthly meetings are held the last Monday in each month 
at noon at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton Place. 
Members of Clubs are cordially invited to be present. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 


Leaflets and Literature, Mrs. Bernard Whitman; Chari- 
ties, Miss Frances H. Hunneman; Education, ; 
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Missions, Mrs. Andrew Washburn. These ladies may be 
addressed at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton Place, 


Boston. 
CHARITY. 


The Clubs are reminded that the fair in aid of the New 
England Helping Hand Home in Boston will open January 
19th in Horticultural Hall, Boston. The Lend a Hand Clubs 
have voted to take a table, and the committee would be glad 
to receive at as early a date as possible the articles intended 
for the Lend a Hand table. 

The Clubs will note that this is not a local charity. It is 
the New England Helping Hand Home, and, though girls 
from other parts of the United States are welcome, the Home 
was designed to assist girls who flock to Boston from their 
New England homes. 

Great stress should be laid upon the fact that the managers 
of the Home do not mean to pauperize its inmates. In the 
lives of many young girls who come to a great city, there is 
a period when the honest earnings cannot cover the whole 
expense which a girl must incur in suitable food and clothing. 
When she becomes more skilled in her occupation her wages 
increase, and she becomes self-supporting. But until she is 
self-supporting, the Helping Hand Society gives her a home, 
and the sweet influences of a ‘‘mother” home, at a_ price 
which she can afford to pay. 

Many are the touching stories, known but to the few, of the 
dangers escaped by young girls, because this Home is open 
to them, and the committee urge the Clubs to make some 
donation to the Lend a Hand table. 

Contributions of articles or gifts of money may be sent to 
the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. All 
packages must be plainly marked ‘‘ For the Fair.” Donations 
will be received up to the day of the opening of the fair. 





CLUB REPORTS. 
HAMPTON FALLS, Ne He 


Our Club has entered on its second year with more encour- 
aging prospects, I think, than ever before. We have more 
members than last year, and there is more interest. We 
have been making some clothing for a family in town 
where the mother is sick, and also doing some sewing for the 
Children’s Mission, No. 277 Tremont Street, Boston. We 
hold evening sociables once a month, when we entertain those 
who are not members of the Club; thus far they have been 
very pleasant and successful affairs, and have been made to 
add a little more to our funds for charitable purposes. Not 
the least of the benefits which we derive from the Club is the 
friendly, social spirit which it helps to cultivate, for we have 
members from all societies in town. We shall not be able to 
send away so large a Christmas box as last year, on account 
of other calls upon us. If you need any aid which a small 
and feeble Club can give, you will find us ready to respond. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Pernars it might be of interest to tell you that our pastor 
here announced in his circular last month a ‘* King’s Daugh- 
ters’ ” sermon, and the service took place this morning. His 
special theme was ** The Door of New Opportunity Open to 
Young Women.” Anda right helpful sermon it was for us. 
As a part of the service one of our girls read Mrs. Utter’s 
poem, and another a brief history of the organization of 


King’s Daughters. We sent invitations to the other organi- 


zations in the city, and we had a fair delegation. We had 
our ‘*In His Name” in gilt at one side of the pulpit, and 
decorations of flowers. 
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LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Our own little band has done what it could. They place 
flowers before the altar at Christmas and Easter, and after 
service make bouquets of them and carry them to the sick. 
They assist the Ladies’ Circle what they can, and last Christ- 
mas sent a crib-quilt they made of patch-work to the Children’s 
Home here in town, and they made some cloth picture-books, 
and sent to Council Bluffs to an orphanage there. They 
have done little compared to other bands, no doubt, but they 
have been kept together, which was my first object. I know 
they have made a few hearts happier. 


SHARON, MASS. 


I am sorry to say that the Lend a Hand Club no longer 
exists. Jlowever, as it did good work during its short life, 
and has been dissolved through no fault of its members, I 
think the matter deserves a word of explanation. Our Club 
was organized early last spring. It numbered eight girls, 
only five of whom could have been called active members. 
As our church in this town is poor, and was trying to get up 
a fair, our best work seemed to be to lend a hand there; so 
we met every week through the spring and early summer, 
and, with other help, got together things enough for a table. 
The fair was a success, and our table made thirty-five dollars, 
which, considering everything, we thought quite a large sum. 

In all our meetings a secretary’s report was kept, and the 
Club was conducted in a business-like way. The girls all 
enjoyed the meetings, and we should have liked to keep them 
up, but out of our eight members four will not be in town 
this winter, two are attending school, and one is in busitess 
in Boston. So you see only one is left who could possibly 
attend meetings. Perhaps the Club can be reorganized next 
summer; but for the present we cannot consider ourselves 
a Club. 
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ITHACA, N. Y. 


As you have asked the different Clubs to write, telling 
what they are doing, I will try and tell something about ours. 
In the first place, the Club consists of eighteen members, 
ranging from twelve to twenty years of age. We are at pres- 
ent making clothing for some poor children of our city. 
Although we have not done much outside of our own city, 
we are willing to do whatever comes in our way. 


LE CLAIRE. 


In honor of Le Claire, the great Frenchman to whom 
profit-sharing owes so much in practice, the Nelson co-opera- 
tors have named their flourishing town in Illinois by his name. 
On Saturday, the 19th of December, they held their annual 
meeting, and the dividends for the year were announced. 
The proceedings were partly of a convivial and partly of a 
business character, and had great interest for all who take 
any interest in profit-sharing. They are fully reported in the 
St. Louis papers, and it is evident that the success of the 
Nelson plans on this large scale is challenging the attention 
not only of people who are making theories of life, but of 
capitalists and of working-men who are seeking a fair working 
basis for large manufacturing enterprises. 

From a private letter, written immediately after the meet- 
ing, we are permitted to make the following extracts ; — 

‘¢We had a fine afternoon— not too much time, but just 
enough; a really first-class lunch on two long tables running 
the full length of the bowling-alley ; aud then we had some 
right good speeches from visitors. Prof. Woodward of 
Washington University made an excellent one, and so did 
President Parker of the St. Louis and Terre Haute Railroad, 
who, by the way, has now fully decided to adopt profit-shar- 
ing on their road; and it is a good dividend-paying road, too. 

‘¢ We have now increased our capital stock, so as to bring in 
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some of the public’s money, and let it grow a little faster than 
our own earnings would do. This past year we were not able 
to add very much. Visitors were all, I believe, greatly sur- 
prised at the attractive appearance of the place, and the sub- 
stantial manner of it. Bear in mind, please, that all of our 
factories are brick, with truss roofs, so there are no columns 
to get dirty or interfere with work or light, and they are all 
one-story ; and there is no chance for a man to get his boots 
muddy, because the roads, so far as the settled portions are 
concerned, are all good, dry cinder-roads with substantial 
board sidewalks. We have now so far amended our plan of 




























division that, in the future, wages will get two per cent. for h 
each one per cent. that capital gets, after paying it the mini- . 
mum rate of interest. Under this arrangement, if interest . 
rate is six per cent., then when capital gets ten per cent. © ‘ 
wages would get eight per cent., and when capital gets twelve . 
per cent. wages would get twelve per cent. I will suggest E - 
here that one reason why capital gets the ‘lion’s share’ - 
with us is, that we do a large, purely wholesale business in [7 - 
goods that we do not make, but buy, and that a large part ” 
of our profit is made from trade, and not manufacturing. 

‘*Qur people are a good deal more waked-up than ever : 
before. This excursion being the third one we have had to a 
Le Claire, and having with us a good many interesting out- fer 


siders, including a large number of customers who are, more pa 


or less, friends of our force, has worked up a good deal of fresh FF pe 
enthusiasm. Then, too, being able to make a good dividend the 
in a very bad year has attracted general comment. The sys- Fe the 
tem has now secured the cotamendation, instead of the carp- PF 18: 


ing criticism, of purely business men. Several have already FP har 
called, and some have written to get full details. Itis among FP ave 


the possibilities that it may come to be regarded as an fF wh 
improved method of business in a strictly business sense. F = 18: 
This, I admit, I had never expected, because the business : 185 
world is so thoroughly drilled into regarding business as a — . sec 


purely money-making matter, and taking no stock in the 
good faith of working-men.” 
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From the reports in the journals we copy the following 
details, although some of them are already in the possession 
of our readers : — 

Profit-sharing was inaugurated by the N. O. Nelson Manu- 
facturing Company on March 6, 1886, to take effect on the 
1st of January preceding. The plan was outlined by Mr. 
Nelson at the time of the first announcement in March. At 
the close of the year the profits were to be divided as follows: 
first, the capital invested was to be allowed the lowest 
market rate of interest, which in 1886 was seven per cent. ; 
second, ten per cent. of the balance of the profit was to be 
set aside as a guarantee fund to provide against losses in a 
bad year; third, a certain sum was to be set aside as a fund 
for the relief of sick and disabled workmen, and the relief of 
their families and of the families of deceased workmen. The 
rest of the profits was to be divided among the workers 
according to their earnings, and also according to the amount 
of their stock, every one being accorded the privilege of 
investing the dividend on his earning in stock. Employes 
who had not served the company six months within the year 
were to be excluded from the profit-sharing. 


SOME OF THE RESULTS. 


This plan, as then outlined, has been followed with only a 
few immaterial changes ever since. The first year the com- 
pany paid the workmen a dividend, which amounted to five 
per cent. on their earnings; the second year, ten per cent. ; 
the third year, eight per cent. ; the fourth year, ten per cent. ; 
the fifth year, ten per cent., and the sixth year, the year 
1891, seven per cent. Most of the three hundred employes 
have become stockholders, and have been drawing on an 
average nearly sixteen per cent. on their stock. The men 
who bought stock with their first year’s profits at the close of 
1886 have received interest on it as follows since then: in 
1887, regular dividend of seven per cent., and special or 
second dividend of ten per cent., making seventeen per cent. 
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for that year; in 1888, seven per cent. regular 
cent. special dividend; in 1889 and 1890, six per cent. 
regular dividend and ten per cent. special, and in 1891, 


and eight per 


seven per cent. regular and six per cent. special dividend. 
Every empioye who has worked the entire six years has 
received about half a year’s extra salary in dividends on his 
earnings, and if he invested his dividends in stock he has 
received nearly as much more in dividends oa that stock. If 
his salary has been, for example, $600 a yesr, he now has 
stock to the amount of about $300, and has been paid nearly 


4, 


$300 in cash on that stock. 
THE PLAN ILLUSTRATED. 


The operation of the plan as a whole may, perhaps, be best 
expressed in this way: Take, for example, a company with 
a capital stock of $100,000, a pay-roll of $45,000, and annual 
profits of $20,000. If the lowest rate of interest were seven 
per cent., then $7,000 would be first taken from the earnings 
of the stockholders, leaving $13,000. Then ten per cent. of 
this balance, or $1,300, would be placed in the guarantee 
fund. Next, the condition of the relief fund would have to 
be examined to ascertain what was needed to give it the 
maximum amount allowed for it, whatever the employers 
might have determined upon. If, say, $1,850 were needed, 
that much would be taken from the earnings, leaving $10,150 
to be divided among the stockholders and workmen. As the 
capital stock and pay-roll together foot up $145,000, the 
division would have to be on a basis of seven per cent. 
The stockholders would receive $7,000 in addition to the 
$7,000 already allowed them, and the workmen $3,150. If 
the workmen were all stockholders they would share in the 
$14,000, each drawing fourteen per cent. interest on his stock, 
as well as seven per cent. on his salary. 

The figures given here have no reference whatever to the 
capital stock, pay-roll, or total earnings of the Nelson Manu- 
facturing Company, but are used merely to illustrate the 
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company’s plan of profit-sharing. The plan seems to have 
worked very well at the Nelson establishment. The men are 
paid the same wages that they would receive for the same 
kind of work elsewhere, and these bonuses or dividends it 
addition. Their work-day bas been cut down from ten to 
nine hours without any decrease in their pay, and, although 
they worked ten hours a day during the busy season last year, 
the rule is nine hours, and that constitutes a day’s work 
except when they voluntarily increase it. 

The employes are given the widest liberty as regards 
political or religious views, and it makes no difference to 
Mr. Nelson whether they belong to unions or not. As 
remarkable as it may seem to some people, Mr. Nelson is a 
firm believer in Jabor unions himself, and recently read a paper 
before the Round Table giving his reasons for his belief. 
Manufacturers are generally supposed to be protectionists, but 
Mr. Nelson is, as most St. Louisans know, 2 free-trader. He 
isn’t trying, however, to convert the world into his way of 
thinking, and his employes are at liberty to think the other 
way if they wish to. While still a warm friend to the profit- 
sharing system in business, he says that he does not, and 
never did, consider it a solution of the labor problem. He is 
not so much of an idealist or optimist as that. But he does 
believe that it is a step in the right direction. There have 
been no strikes in his establishment, and if there has been 
any dissatisfaction at all it has been such as would show itself 
now and then under any system of government. Absolute 
harmony and perfection in the regulation of human affairs 
will come only with the millennium, and Mr. Nelson is not 
looking for that just yet. But according to the human stand- 
ard, as affairs are generally measured nowadays, the system 
of profit-sharing at his establishment has been, he thinks, a 
decided success from the start, and he has no thought of 
giving it up. 

The business has grown and prospered, but, more than 


. that, the new system has improved the material and financial 


condition of nearly three hundred persons directly, and many 
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more still indirectly, and improved them socially, morally, and 
intellectually as well. It has given many of them a spirit of 
independence, a feeling of manhood, which they did not have 
before. It has disproved a statement sometimes heard, that 
labor and capital are inherently antagonistic, and never can 
operate harmoniously together. 

The relief fund is in the hands of a committee selected by 
the workmen. A disabled employe is paid five dollars a 
week on his own account, two dollars for his wife if he is a 
married man, and one dollar per week for each child depend- 
ent on him for support. In case of death his funeral expenses 
are paid, and the widow is allowed five dollars a week for 
herself and three dollars for each of her children as long 
as the committee deem advisable. Dependent parents are 
allowed three dollars a week. The annual appropriation for 
the relief, or provident, fund, as they call it, ranges from five 
to ten per cent. of the profits subject to dividend. 





NON-PARTISAN WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE ALLIANCE. 


THE societies of women through the country who broke 
off from the older Union because they dreaded its entangling 
alliances with partisan leaders, held their annual meeting at 
Brooklyn on the 17th and 18th days of November. The 
Non-Partisan Union is well equipped for its work, and made a 
good account of what it has done in the year. It is, of 
course, a matter of regret, from one point of view, that two 
organizations of women should work in a field which, per- 
haps, could he occupied by one. But perhaps it could not. 
And we must not shed tears over a division of work which 
became inevitable. Certainly we shall not, when we find 
each organization successful in the enterprises it undertakes. 


There is, alas, work enough for all comers. 












































THE REFORM SCHOOL OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


TuHE Boys’ Reform School is picturesquely situated at Mt. 
Lincoln, on the Bladensburg Road, about two miles from the 
Capitol. It was created by Act of Congress of July 25, 
1886, under the title of the ‘‘ House of Correction,” which 
grew out of a former one called ‘* The Guardian Society,” 
incorporated by Act of Congress July 1, 1862, which, by the 
liberality of the citizens and banks of the district, acquired in 
1865 a building used during the war as a hespital and moved it 
to the government farm, four miles beyond Georgetown, near 
the river. By subsequent legislation the location, having 
been found unhealthy, was changed to the present one, com- 
modious buildings erected, and the whole organization remod- 
eled. Now any boy under sixteen, who has been convicted 
of, or charged with, a crime punishable with imprisonment, 
not for life, or who is without « suitable home or means of 
earning a living, or is in danger of falling into vicious ways, 
or who disobeys his parents, refuses to work, or truant, may 
be committed to the school by the district magistrates, or the 
president of the trustees of the school. He is kept there 
until he is twenty-one, tnless sooner discharged by the board 
as being reformed, or if apprenticed by them. When the 
school is full notice is given to the courts, so that they may 
cease sending boys. During the year ending June 30, 1890, 
fifteen boys were committed by the Supreme Court of the 
District, sixty-one by the Police Court, nine by the United 
States courts outside the District, and thirty-two by the 
president of the board, ninety-eight were discharged by the 
trustees, four by the court, and two absconded. Of the one 
hundred and two boys discharged. all were returned to their 
homes, or provided with suitable places by the superin- 
tendent. The accommodiatious consist of a main building, 
containing the business offices and officers’ dining-rooms on 
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the lower floor, the superintendent’s apartments on the 
second floor, officers’ dwelling-rooms on the third floor, and 
employees’ rooms on the fourth floor. In the two wings 
attached to this building are dining-rooms for three hundred 
hoys, sick-rooms, a chapel, and dormitories. A good con- 
creted cellar, containing kitchen, furnaces, and store-rooms, is 
under the building. The family buildings, one quite recently 
erected, north and south of the main building, contain large 
wash-rooms, play-rooms, school-rooms, and teachers’ rooms, 
besides boys’ dormitories. All the buildings are heated with 
steam and well ventilated. In the grounds are a fine laundry, 
a brick work-shop, « bakery, 2 commodious barn, a stable, 
and piggeries. The grounds have been graded and the fruit 
orchards and vineyards well cultivated. No feuces or othe 
means than system and kindness are used to keep the boys on 
the premises, and some of them are entrusted to come to the 
city and back. The whole institution, under its able superin- 
tendent and his wife, has more the air of a happy fiumily 
than of a reform school. No deaths occurred during the 
year, and no diseases except of a trifling character. There 
were three hundred and two boys cared for, of an average 
age of twelve and a half years. The expenses were $12,- 
525.06 for salaries, $26,281.26 for current expenses, and 
$1,296 60 for permanent improvements. The boys earned 
$2,317.13, which under tne law has to be turned into the 
United States Treasury. A new report for the past year will 
shortly appear. — Good Samaritan. 


STAMP SAVINGS SOCIETY OF BOSTON. 


Tue office of the Society was opened on October 15, 1890, 
at No. 36 Bromfield Street, room 2, under the charge of 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs as cashier. The object of the 
Society is to encourage the habit of saving money by offer- 
ing an opportunity, encumbered with as little formality as 
possible, even to those who can save but a cent at a time. 
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The local stations under our system have no bookkeeping, 
and so any one can open a station without interfering with 
their other occupations. The number of stations we have 
already shows that the system extends easily. With a wider 
knowledge of our existence they should multiply rapidly. 
The following are the stations of the Society now in 


operation : 


Stations. Amount on Deposit. 
7 Gordon Place, Dorchester. ‘ - , ; - $105 72 
Shawmut Avenue Working Girls’ C lub. "Boston. (Public). ; 22 05 
Amaranth Club, Roxbury , ‘ : ‘ ; 2 28 37 
Boston Band of Working Girls ; : ; 14 65 
American Home Guard, Barnard Me morial C ‘hs ipel : ; : 12 82 
North End Mission : ‘ ; P f ; : F ‘ 5 00 
Chapel of the Ascension : , ‘ . 2 : ; ; 28 18 
South End Industrial School, Roxbury 7 e . 91 23 
Lincoln Club, Boston : ; : ‘ 25 61 
** Home Libraries * Station, ¢ ‘hildre n’s Aid Society F : 3 464 16 
Jamaica Plain Working Girls’ Club ‘ : 3 : é : 38 10 
Children’s House, Parmenter Street > . P > ‘i : 22 29 
* Friendly Workers * Working Girls’ Club, Boston — . - : 36 60 
North Bennet Street Boys’ Club, 39 North Bennet Street. ; 60 61 
A. Shuman & Co., Washington Street . , ‘ : ‘ , 65 91 
First Branch of the Ellis Memorial Club, 176 Lincoln Street : Is S83 
People’s Institute, 1171 Tremont Street. (Public). —. . . 28 75 
St. John’s Church, East Boston —. ‘ : é : ‘ - 5 00 
Parmenter Street Chapel. (Pubtic).. ; : : : ; 63 
Brookline Working Girls’ Club , , 4 - ‘ ; 6 83 
Cambridge Girls’ Club. ‘ ‘ r . : : : 4 45 44 
Nonantum Girls’ Social Club, Newton . 20 S84 
Newsboys’ Room, Providence, R. I. ‘ . : A 2 15 56 
Boys’ Room, No. 2, P << ele Rak. . x ; : 2 ; 13 15 
Valley Club, Harris, R. , , ; ‘ 22 22 
Lawrence W orking Giais! Cc lub. Lawrence, Mass . P ; : 19 78 
Mrs. Douglass, Plymouth, Mass. : : : : ; . 23 60 
Ellis Memorial Club, Boston . ‘ : : ‘ ‘ : ; 15 38 
Union Square, Somerville. (Public). . : : : ; : 100 47 
Tl’. W. Grow, 9 Green Street. (Public). ; P : : : 12 00 
Mt. Pleasant Working Girls’ Club, Providence, R. I. . ; ‘ 40 27 
Epworth League, Cambridgeport : : : : : ; : SL S+ 
Friendly Associates, Boston . : : ; ; : p : 24 76 
Triangle Club, Cambridgeport ; : : : ; : : 19 15 
Pinckuey Street Kitchen Garden . - , , : 3 16 07 
Christ Church. Waltham ‘ F ; A , F : ‘ 8 41 
Y. W. C. A., Warrenton Street. . : : : : . 1 89 
Y. W. C. A., Berkeley Street z , . e ‘ : ; 23 70 
St. Andrew's Church, Boston 2 : : ; ; : ; 49 82 
bad Union. ; , F : e : , ‘ 19 50 
Miss E. -arker, Boston e 4 a : P a ‘ 25 62 
M. M. Ae Rilo Norwich. Conn. F P 3 : ‘ 5d 19 
73 Cambridge Street. (Public). . : : ; : : : 18 79 
Webster School, Somerville . 3 ‘ , ‘ Z . - 35 96 
Waltham . F A P ‘ ‘ . a 1 87 
Hunnewell Club. Charlestow n a : F ‘ 5 ; - 13 87 
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Working Girls’ Club, New Britain, Conn. 


ar Club. Cambridge, ‘ : r : R 1 
. W. C. A., Worcester . : . : : “ : = ‘ 30 33 
a: Church, Boston . . ‘ : ‘ x ‘ ‘. 4 00 
Co. Z, Loyal Legion, Roxbury . ‘ ‘ ‘ : : : 20 14 
Merry Boys’ Club, Roxbury . r - 5 2 ‘ 3 79 
Fitchburg Benevolent Union, Fitchburg " : . ‘ : 10 00 
Gertrude E. Freeman, Boston : . ‘ : 2 : : 6 04 
Newsboys’ Reading Room, Boston : : : ‘ = ‘ 15 00 
Dedham Home for “Boy *) : ; ; : R : : 12 56 
Sunnyside Day even vy. Boston . ‘ : 2 : . ‘ 17 67 
Oren 8. Knapp School, Somerville . 3 : A 7 12 
Help Each Other Club, Danielsonville, Conn. : F : ; 10 00 
William S. Butler & Co., Boston . ‘ ; . ‘ 133 12 
C. F. Hovey & Co., Boston. : ‘ ‘ ‘ : : 128 46 
*“* Edith Norcross ” Station, Boston : ; ; - , ‘ 85 
feady Hand Club, Canton A F ‘ : ‘ 24 00 
. 3 5 00 


o 
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Girls’ Friendly Society, Providence, R. I. 
St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea ‘ - 

Miss F. R. Morse ‘ ri . ; ; 
Christ Church Club. Boston J ‘ ‘ Ske 
Christ Church Sunday School 
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Cottage Place, Roxbury 00 
Boston Female Asylum 11 00 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Beverly : . ° : : 25 00 
Social Union. New Bedford. P : ‘ ‘ ‘ R ‘ 5 00 
Wells Memorial Institute ‘ é ‘ s % . 37 84 
N. V. Shannon & Co., 279 Charles Street 4 : ; , : 23 50 
Miss Mollie Cochran 5 : ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ i é 1 00 
Miss Leda Macy ‘ ; 3 A ‘ " ‘ ; - 8 50 
368 Broadway, ‘South Boston z ‘ , A a ; ” F 33 94 
East Greenwich Reading Room, R. I. . ‘ ‘ ; - ‘ 10 00 
Bates Grammar School, “South Weymouth . : : : . 10 00 
Fall River Working Girls’ Club. : ; : : : ‘ 10 00 
Trinity House, Boston. ‘ ‘ ; ; : ‘ 6: ; 5 00 








$2,456.34 


RELIEF FOR THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


Governor Russet has appointed a committee to take the 
oversight of the collection of funds for the benefit of the 
sufferers by the Russian famine. The committee consists of 
Dr. Phillips Brooks, Dr. Edward E. Hale, Mr. Oliver W. 
Peabody, Mr. Josiah Quincy, and Mr. F. J. Garrison. All 
contributions to this fund must be promptiy made, for in the 
next three months the greatest danger comes to the unfortu- 
nate people of Russia. Subscriptions, in large or small 
sums, may be sent to Kidder & Peabody, Boston, who act as 
the bankers of the committee. 
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WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


Ir is rather as a matter of record than of news, that we speak 
of the great anniversary meeting of the Union in Boston. It car- 
ried out admirably the great purposes to which it was consecrated, 
and the throngs of visitors and spectators must have felt, as they 
had never probably felt before, the power for good of an organiza- 
tion so devoted, and under such admirable lead. The presence 
of Lady Henry Somerset and Mrs. Whitall Smith from England 
assured Americans of a real sympathy on the other side of the 
water. The reports, severely condensed, but crowded with valuable 
information, made all in attendance feel that it was no holiday 
occasion. And the definite plans for the future, to the details of 
which we shall have to call attention once and again, are such as 
will bring out in some new forms the power of this great institution. 


WOMAN’S MANUAL. 


CusHinc’s MANUAL is discouraging to a woman, and _ the 
smaller abridged edition leaves a person unaccustomed to parlia- 
mentary rules much to learn from other sources. Mrs. Harriette 
R. Shattuck, president of the Boston Political Class, has come to 
the aid of her sisters and written ‘* The Woman’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law.” 

Mrs. Shattuck introduces her readers ito the women who form 
the Mendon Club, and these women show exactly how to form 
Clubs and Societies, and how to transact the business. Every 
point is made clear, and a public meeting according to rules is 
made a comparatively simple aflair. Women will welcome this 
book gladly. It is what they need and well worth the price. 
Knowledge is crowded into its covers, and Mrs. Shattuck deserves 
the thanks of our women for the great assistance she has rendered 
them. 


THE WOMAN'S MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW, by Harriette R. 
Shattuck. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 











CHARITY DIRECTORY. 


Every large city has need of a list of its charitable organi- 
zations, objects, and methods in compact form. The Associ- 
ated Charities of Boston knows this need better than any 
person or church or association of that city can know it, and 
from time to time issues its little directory. It is now five 
years since the last issue, and never has it done better, more 
efficient, or more helpful work than in the directory just pub- 
lished. It isa book of three hundred and fifty pages, well- 
printed, well-divided and sub-divided, contains a full index 
and thirty pages of legal suggestions which are invaluable to 
the charity-worker. The legal titles of corporations are 
given, in order that bequests may be properly and safely 
made. There is also an appendix of charity organization 
societies throughout the United States. 

There are many things which a worker in charities would 
be glad to know — indeed, must know — in order to be thor- 
oughly helpful to the families committed to her care. Much 
‘ime and strength is often expended in hunting up the infor- 
mation which this little book can give. If a child dies, where 
can it be buried? What will be the cost of grave, etc.’ Ifa 
woman Wishes to become a nurse, where can she apply? If the 
children wish to deposit their pennies, which society shows the 
most advantages? If a foreign family wishes to attend church 
where its own language is spoken, where shall it go? Does a 
man need the help of his own government, where is the con- 
sul to be found? All these questions, and hundreds more, 
will find their answers in this litthe book. The convenience 
and the usefulness of it cannot be over-estimated to those 
who are interested in charities and reforms. It is a reliable 
book of information, and readers far away will find it help- 
ful to compare with their own charities. In such an inter- 
change much knowledge and inspiration is gained. 

‘© A Directory of Charitable and Beneticent Organizations of Boston,” 


together with Legal Suggestious, ete., prepared by the Associated 
Charities. Boston: Damrell & Upham 
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